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CONSUMPTION MAKES GOOD RECORD, 


But Capacity is Too Great --- Canadian Car Company 
Places Large Order---Many Meetings Being Held 


The structural steel tonnage offered by builders 
to manufacturers and fabricators during the year 
is estimated at about 1,750,000 tons. This indicates 
that the present year has equaled 1906, which was 
the largest in the history of the industry. Although 
not ail of the new business offered has been placed, 
such an aggregate tends clearly to show that the 
iron ‘and steel industry is suffering from too much 
capacity for any ordinary year. and that the business 
which has actually been done this year is very 
creditable. 

A contract has been awarded to the 
Carnegie Steel Co. for about 20,000 
tons of plain material to be used 


Railroad 
Buying in car construction by a Canadian 
Inquiries for 900 


cars are pending in the Chicago district. The 


Car company, 


Pennsylvania Steel Co. has taken about 3,500 tons 
of structural material for the Norfolk & Western, 
and 1,700 tons for the Pennsylvania. The Vir- 
ginian railroad has awarded 2,400 tons to the Vir- 
ginia Bridge & Iron Works. Some important in- 
quiries for locomotives, including one for 153 for 
the Harriman lines, and 50 for the Boston & 
Maine, are pending. The Delaware & Hudson is 
in the market for 10,000 tons of rails, and the New 
York Central is expected to cover for its re- 
quirements very soon. The Carnegie Steel Co. 
will furnish 7,500 tons of plain material for cars 
to be built by the Pressed Steel Car Co., for the 
Jamison Coal & Coke Co. The controversy con- 
cerning specifications, which has prevented the 
Pennsylvania tonnage from being entered, has 
not yet been adjusted. The outlook is that rail or- 
ders for next year will be greater than recently 
estimated. 


The disposition of buyers of pig 
Pig iron not to place orders until after 
inventories have been taken, has 
Iron been very strongly manifested dur- 


ing the last week, and many melt- 
ers are also showing a determination to delay deliv- 
eries on contracts. A pig iron merchant of long 
experience estimates that of the entire stock of pig 
iron in the country, not over 15 per cent is in 


the hands of consumers. With the exception of 
the buying of some good tonnages by pipe makers 
in the east, the pig iron market has been extremely 
dull. A new furnace is to be built by the Alan 
Wood Iron & Steel Co., Philadelphia, at Swedeland, 
Pa. 
Numerous meetings of manufactur- 

Price ers have been held during the past 
few days to consider the trade 
conditions. As a result of the 
meeting of sheet manufacturers, 
prices are firmer, but business has correspondingly 
decreased, and some mills expect to close at an 
early date. Investigation as to the structural shape 
market indicated that the price of 1.40c, Pittsburg, 
is being well maintained, except on very large 
orders, but later reports are that this price is being 
shaded $1 per ton in the Chicago district. At 
the meeting of the tin plate manufacturers, the 
general sentiment was one of satisfaction over 
the outlook for next year. The industry is running 
at about 60 per cent of capacity. More mills will 
be closed within a week or two. It is not expected 
that the tin plate market will show much activity 
during the next six weeks. Tin plate prices are 
firm. Par iron is very irregular, and sales have 
been made at 1.30c, Chicago, and even lower at 
St. Louis. The 1.40c quotation on steel bars is be- 
ing shaded $1 per ton in Chicago, and occasionally 
in other centers. 
Some btiyers are counting on a de- 
cline in prices after the’first of the 
year, and from recent awards of 
public work, particularly two high 
schools at Toledo, it is evident that 
the contractors expect to be able to shade present 
prices. It is, however, by no means certain that 
this expectation will be realized. Sentiment re- 
cently aroused in an effort to prevent general 
demoralization is very strong, and it may succeed 
in its objects in*spite of the rather unfavorable 
outlook at present. 
Orders for iron and steel pipe are 
light, and competition is active. 
Prices of both iron and steel pipe 
are being shaded. Business in wire 
products is fair. Low prices con- 
tinue to be made on crude steel. The plan to 
form a general selling agency for coke in the Con- 
nellsville region has been abandoned, 
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Meetings Consider Trade Conditions 
—Market is Very Dull. 


Office of Tue Iron Trapve Review, 
510 Park Building, Dec. 13. 


The principal feature of the iron 
and steel trade this week is the series 
of meetings being held by representa- 
tives of the various branches of this 
industry which have been called by 
the chairmen of the different commit- 
tees of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute. James A. Campbell, presi- 
dent of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., and chairman of the sheet 
branch of the institute, presided at a 
meeting of sheet manufacturers held 
in Pittsburg on Dec. 8 E. T. Weir, 
president of the Phillips Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. and chairman of the tin 
plate branch of the institute, presided 
at a meeting of tin plate manufactur- 
ers in this city today. Representa- 
tives of the plate ‘and structural steel 
branch will meet in Pittsburg prob- 
ably on Wednesday of this week, and 
representatives of the merchant bar 
branch will meet on Thursday of this 
Other meetings will be held 
representatives of other 
branches, but details have not been 
made public. These meetings are 
being held to discuss trade conditions 
in general and follow closely upon 
the general meeting of iron and steel 
manufacturers held in New York sev- 
eral days ago. 

General market conditions show 
little change from a week ago and 
the opinion is now general that there 
will be little, if any, improvement until 
after the first of the year. It is now 
believed that a decision by the inter- 
state commerce commission regarding 
the proposed advance in freight rates 
will be postponed for several weeks, 
probably until April, and for this 
reason it is likely that there will be 
comparatively little buying on the 
part of the transportation companies 
for some time. Low prices have 
been made on_ semi-finished steel. 
Steel bars and structural steel are 
firm at 1.40c, Pittsburg, although a 
few small mills are shading 1.40c, 
Pittsburg, on plates. Actual bookings 


week. 
later by 





of wire, nails, pipe and bar iron have 
been light. The pig iron market has 
been extremely quiet and few coke 
sales are reported. Efforts to form a 
central coke selling agency appar- 
ently have been abandoned. 
Negotiations involving fairly heavy 
tonnage of steel rails for 1911 deliv- 
ery are pending. The Delaware & 
Hudson is in the market for 10,000 
tons and the New York Central is ex- 
pected to cover for its requirements 
in the very near future. It is expect- 
ed that definite information will be 
available in the near future regarding 
negotiations for cars which have been 
pending for some time. The Car- 
negie Steel Co. will furnish 7,500 tons 
of plain material for cars to be built 
by the Pressed Steel Car Co. for the 
Jamison Coal & Coke Co. Local car 
builders have received several orders 
for mine cars during the past week. 
Pig Iron.—There has been little if 
any change in the local pig iron sit- 
uation as compared with a week ago. 
No important sales have been report- 
ed; there is little inquiry in the mar- 
ket, and, while prices apparently are 
unchanged, there has not been enough 
trading to test the market and reports 
are heard that quotations noted below 
might be shaded on desirable business. 
Considerable interest is centered in 
conditions surrounding the foundry 
and basic markets. On the former, 
leading furnace interests continue to 
quote $14, valley, for both prompt and 
forward delivery, although $13.75, val- 
ley, has been done in some cases and 
it is reported that a large furnace in- 
terest is soliciting first half business 
at a still lower figure The Standard Sani- 
tary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, today closed 
for 400 tons of low silicon foundry iron. 
While the price is not given, it is 
understood to have been below $13.75, 
valley. Another consumer has taken 
200 tons of No. 2 foundry for forward 
delivery at $14, valley. 
Notwithstanding reports circulated 
recently that $13, valley, can be done 
on prompt basic, an offer of $13.25, 
valley, on 2,000 tons for December 
shipment has been refused and some 
of the furnaces supposed to have made 
low prices a month ago apparently 
have withdrawn all quotations on this 
grade. Consumers of basic are show- 


ing more interest in the situation 
and will be obliged to purchase some 
first quarter iron, although actual 
inquiries have not been put out. 

The Bessemer situation is  un- 
changed. The general asking price 
is $15, valley, but in view of the fact 
that no sales have been reported for 
some time, it is stated in some quar- 
ters that this figure, no doubt, could 
be shaded on desirable business. Odd 
lots of malleable have been sold at 
$13.50, valley, for prompt shipment, 
and it is likely that two or three deals 
involving this grade will be closed 
before the end of the week. Demand 
for gray forge is light, no sales hav- 
ing been reported in this market. Dur- 
ing the past few days furnace inter- 
ests have been requested to cut down 
shipments against running contracts 
and consumption at present is not 
as heavy as a month ago. Additional 
furnaces will be blown out within the 
next two weeks and December in all 
probability will establish a new low 
production record for 1910. It is an- 
nounced that the furnace of the Punx- 
sutawney Iron Co., at Punxsutawney, 
Pa., will be blown out before the end 
of the month. We quote the market 
as follows: 

Pig Iron Prices. 
(Prompt Shipment.) 


 SOMIED <6 0.05 60,0 setae vad aneeaes $15.00 
Bomtenser, Pittqnugg | 24 csiccucaccaccccvncs 15.90 
i RENO S 65 6) cs whinh bs ws oats +e eRhS 13.25 
UR os ok hen oe mancalaceniea des 14.15 
IO: 2 SOGGre Fittspuem...c cececvesace 14.65 
SU ee ere 13.90 
DERTORNEe,. PUNO occ wrccareadicdcene 14,15 
(Second Quarter.) 
i, SE ass 6G Gp aNkS ces e7 oR eee $15.00 
Sea PIC is og oc 40's 04 4 rsemer 15.90 
I EDS Pa Seer |e ee 13.50 
SD CEM Sic os a b.d'acg dc «CdR wOindes 14.40 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburg .........ec0e. 14.90 
See COTE PEAS bss cue oviscccvecas 13.90 
MEMPOROOD 0 § we umahias Go ARs «DRG bob's CEs wee 14.40 


Ferro-Alloys.—Notwithstanding that 
several sales have been reported in 
this market recently covering the first 
half of next year, local sellers of fer- 
ro-alloys look for increased buying 
after Jan. 1. The largest inquiry for 
ferro-manganese pending in this mar- 
ket at present is for 500 tons for 
first half. Prices are not very firm 
and $38.50, Baltimore, can be done 
on both prompt and forward business, 
although some sellers are holding for 
higher prices. Demand for 50 per cent 
and domestic ferro-silicon is light. 
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Reports of extremely low prices on 50° 


per cent ferro-silicon have not been 


confirmed. 

We quote ferro-manganese at $38.50 to $38.75, 
Baltimore, for prompt and first half of 1911. 
The freight rate from Baltimore to Pittsburg 
is $1.95 per ton. 

Fifty per cent ferro-silicon is quoted at 
$55.50 to $56, Pittsburg, for prompt and first 
half; 12 per cent, $25; 11 per cent, $24; 10 
per cent, $23, f. o. b. Jisco and Ashland fur- 
maces. The freight rate to Pittsburg is $1.90. 
The foreign grades are held at $1 or more a 
ton over domestic prices. 


Plates—There is more inquiry for 
plates and plans are being considered 
for new projects which will require 
heavy tonnage of plain material, but 
no large contracts have been placed 
in this market during the week. Con- 
siderable imterest is centered in the 
meeting of plate manufacturers to be 
held in Pittsburg this week, although 
it is not likely that any reduction in 
prices will follow. The market ap- 
pears to be holding fairly firm at 
1.40c, Pittsburg, although some of the 
smaller mills have taken business at 
1.35c, Pittsburg. The Carnegie Steel 
Co. will furnish 7,500 tons of plain 
material for the Jamison Coal & Coke 
Co.’s cars, for which the Pressed 
Steel Car Co. was awarded the gen- 
eral contract some time ago. Bids 
will open Wednesday on approxi- 
mately 12,200 tons of plates and 
shapes for the new battleship to be 
built in the government yards. The 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg Rail- 
road Co. is expected to enter the 
market within the next month for 
about 2,000 freight cars and 20 passen- 
ger cars. The Kanawha & Michigan 
railroad is asking prices on 1,000 50- 
ton gondola cars. Several large trunk 
lines have practically decided upon 
their car requirements for next year, 
but it is not likely that many large 
awards will be announced before the 
first of the year. Receivers of the 
Wabash-Pittsburg Terminal Railroad 
Co. have asked the courts for authori- 
ty to issue receivers’ notes, the pro- 
ceeds to be used in the purchase of 
20CO0 freight cars, but authority has 
not been given as yet. Local mills 
of the leading interest are operating 
on a more satisfactory basis than last 
month. We quote the market as fol- 
lows: 

Tank plates, % inch thick, 6% to 100 
inches, 1.35¢ to 1.40c. Extras are as follows, per 
100 pounds: Boiler and flange steel plates, 
0.10c; A. B. M. and ordinary firebox steel 
plates, 0.20c; still bottom steel, 0.20c;  ma- 
tine steel, 0.40¢; locomotives firebox steel, 
0.50¢; all sketches excepting straight taper 
plates varying not more than 4 inches in 
width at ends, narrowest end not being less 
than 30 inches, 0.:10c; circles, 0.20c. Plates 
im widths over 100 inches up to 110 inches, 
0.05¢e;, over 110 inches up to 1125 inches, 
0.10c; ower 115 inches up to 120 inches, 
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0.15¢; over 120 inches up to 125 inches, 0.25c; 
over 125 inches up to 130 inches, 0.50c; over 
130 inches, lc. Gages under % inch to and 
including 3-16 inch plate on thin edge, 0.10c; 
under 3-16 and including No. 9, 0.25c. Five 
cents extra for less than carloads. Terms net 
cash in 30 days. 

Sheets.—The sheet market is some- 
what firmer as a result of the meet- 
ing of manufacturers in Pittsburg last 
week, when trade conditions were 
thoroughly discussed and manufactur- 
ers decided that a general reduction in 
prices would not bring out any addi- 
tional business at this time. Three 
companies were not represented at the 
meeting, but have announced their in- 
tention of maintaining prices. Low 
quotations noted earlier in the month 
have been withdrawn and the mini- 
mum base prices quoted by manufac- 
turers today are, black No. 28 gage, 
2.20c; blue annealed No. 10 gage, 1.65c; 
galvanized No. 28 gage, 3.20c; painted 
roofing sheets No. 28 gage, 1.55c, and 
galvanized roofing sheets No. 28 gage, 
2.75c, all f. o. b. Pittsburg. There is 
comparatively little new business de- 
veloping, although several sales have 
been reported during the past week at 
the above prices. We quote prices as 
follows, with $1 a ton added as the de- 
livered price in the Pittsburg district: 

Blue annealed sheets, No. 10 gage, 1.65¢; 
box annealed sheets, No. 28 gage, 2.20c; gal- 
vanized sheets, No. 28 gage, 3.20c; painted 
roofing sheets, 1.55c per square for No. 28 
gage, 24-inch corrugation; galvanized roofing 
sheets, 2.75c per square for No. 28 gage, 2%- 
inch corrugation. , 

Tin Plate.—Practically all of the tin 
plate manufacturers of the country 
were represented at the meeting at the 
Fort Pitt hotel in this city today, 
called by E. T. Weir, president of the 
Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate Co. and 
chairman of the tin plate branch of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute. 
Market conditions in general were 
thoroughly discussed and the manufac- 
turers expressed themselves as being 
pleased with the outlook for next year. 
Reports read at the meeting show that 
the tin plate industry is running at 
about 60 per cent capacity. Additional 
mills will be closed down within the 
next week or so, and it is not likely 
that the market will show much act- 
ivity during December and January. 
Heavy tonnage has been booked for 
delivery next year, and prices are firm. 
One of the questions discussed at the 
meeting related to the price of tin mill 
sizes of sheets. Owing to the fact that 
demand for tin plate has been rather 
light during the past several weeks, 
some mills are understood to have 
shaded prices of this product slightly. 
On sheet mill sizes of black sheets 
No. 28 gage the price is 2.20c, Pitts- 
burg, the same as on tin mill sizes No. 
28 gage, but there is a difference in 
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the differential between gages of the 
two grades of sheets and this is un- 
derstood to have been partly responsi- 
ble for the extremely low prices quot- 
ed recently on black sheets. On ac- 
count of the firmer tone of the sheet 
market, however, it is expected that 
there will be a better understanding 
as to quotations on tin mill sizes. The 
base price on tin plate is as follows: 


Coke tin plate, 10-pound basis, 14 x 20, 
$3.60, f. o. b. mill, Pittsburg district. 


Rails and Track Material.—While 
official announcement has not been 
made of any large awards for steel 
rails during the past week, further 
progress is reported on negotiations 
pending between the steel companies 
and some of the large trunk lines and 
the outlook for this branch is some- 
what brighter than a month ago. It 
is probable, however, that some con- 
tracts now pending may not be placed 
until after the first of the year. There 
has been no further development in 
connection with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co.’s rail orders which are 
being held up by some of the steel 
companies. The Delaware & Hudson 
Railroad Co. is in the market for 10,- 
000 tons of rails. Specifications are 
coming in at a fairly satisfactory rate 
and mills are operating on practically 
the same basis as last month New 
business in light rails is not very 
heavy, although fairly heavy tonnage 
is involved in negotiations pending 
for delivery over 1911. Makers of 
spikes and track bolts report a fair 
volume of business for first half deliv- 
ery and prices appear to be firm. We 
quote the market as follows, the base 
price on open-hearth rails being 1.34¢ 
per pound, at the mill: 

Fifty-pound and heavier, 1.25¢ per pound; 
carloads and less than 500 tons, 1.34¢ per 
pound; light rails on base weight of 40 to 45 
pounds, $26.50 to $27, the: schedule on the 
other weights being irregular and subject to 
negotiations; angle splice bars for standard sec- 
tions, 1.50c, Pittsburg; standard spikes, 1.55c 


to 1.60c, Pittsburg; hand spikes, 1.65c to 1.70c, 
Pittsburg; track bolts, 2.30c, Pittsburg. 


Steel—Low prices are still being 
made on semi-finished steel, although 
the new quotations have not brought 
out any large amount of business. In- 
quiries for semi-finished steel for de- 
livery over first quarter and first half 
of next year noted a few weeks ago 
have been withdrawn, as manufactur- 
ets will not accept business at today’s 
prices for. delivery beyond the next 
month or so. At the present time, 
there is very little spread in prices 
of billets and sheet bars. Bessemer 
and open-hearth billets have sold as 
low as $22.50, makers’ mill, and open- 
hearth sheet bars have sold at $23, 
makers’ mill. It is likely that this 
figure could be shaded. Conflicting 
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statements are made as to prices on 
Bessemer sheet bars. In some quar- 
ters it is stated that sales have been 
made as low as $23, Pittsburg, al- 
though the larger mills are not quot- 
ing below $24, Pittsburg. It is known, 
however, that $24, Pittsburg, has been 
quoted by several mills, but they did 
not get the business. Pittsburg mills 
report sales of forging billets at from 
27.50 to $28, Pittsburg, although low- 
er quotations have been made by mills 
just west of this city. We quote the 
market as follows: 

Bessemer 4 x 4 billets with 0.25 carbon and 
less are quoted at $22.50 to $23, Pittsburg, 
with the usual extras for size and analysis, 


re 


and open-hearth rolling billets, $22.50 to $23, 
Pittsburg. Forging billets are quotable at 
$27.50 to $28, Pittsburg. Bessemer sheet and 
tin bars are quoted at $23.50 to $24, and 
open-hearth sheet bars are quoted at $23, 
makers’ mill, located within the $1, Pittsburg, 
freight limits. 

Hoops and Bands.—Little activity is 
noted in this market. Cooperage in- 
terests are figuring on their require- 
ments over first half, but new busi- 
ness is light and specifications are not 
as heavy as a month ago. Prices ap- 
pear to be firm. We quote the market 
as follows: 

Hoops in carload lots, 1.50c; in less than 
carload lots, 1.65c; bands, 1.40c, base, with 
net extras, as per standard steel. 


Merchant Bars.—Specifications against 
running contracts, while not heavy, 
are coming in at about the same rate 
as last month, and this market as a 
whole has been somewhat steadier 
than other branches. Agricultural im- 
plement makers continue to send out 
encouraging reports and are specify- 
ing for first quarter requirements. 
Steel bars are firm at 1.40c, Pittsburg, 
and in the immediate Pittsburg dis- 
trict bar iron prices show little change, 
although exceedingly low quotations 
are reported .from western centers. 
New business and specifications against 
contracts for shafting are exceedingly 
light. We quote the market as fol- 
lows: 

Common iron bars, 1.35c to 1.40c, Pittsburg; 
Bessemer and open-hearth steel bars, 1.40c; 
plow and cultivator, 1.40c; channels, angles, 
zees, tees, under 3-inch, 1.50c, all f. o. b. mill. 
The following differentials are maintained on 
steel: Less than 2,000 pounds of a size, 
0.35c advance. Cold rolled and ground shaft- 
ing, 55 per cent in carloads and 50 per cent 
in less than carloads, delivered in base terri- 
tory. 

Muck Bar.—Sales of muck bar dur- 
ing the week include only small lots, 
as consumers are pretty well covered. 
Prices show practically no change and 
we continue to quote the best grades 
of muck bar at $29, Pittsburg. 

Structural.—In the immediate Pitts- 
burg district, there is comparatively lit- 
tle new struetural work appearing and 
orders during the past week have been 
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chiefly for small lots. The report that 
definite action will be taken within the 
next 10 days on the new Quebec bridge 
has not been confirmed. The general 
contract for the new building to be 
erected at Beaver Falls, Pa. by the 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., has been 
awarded, but’a contract has not yet been 
awarded for the 1,000 tons of steel to 
be used in this structure. Several of 
the railroads are figuring on fairly heavy 
tonnage of bridge steel, but no con- 
tracts have been awarded. Local steel 
companies will be represented at a meet- 
ing of manufacturers of plates and struc- 
tural steel to be held in Pittsburg on 
Thursday of this week, when trade con- 
ditions will be discussed. Prices appear 
to be firm at 1.40c, Pittsburg. We quote 
the market as. follows: ; 

Seams and channels, 15 inches and under, 
1.40c; over 15 inches, 1.50c; zees, 1.40c; tees, 
1.45c; angles, from 3 to 6 inches, 1.40c; over 
6 inches, 1.50c; universal and sheared plates, 
6% inches wide and wider, 1.40c. 

Merchant Pipe.—Bookings of iron 
and steel pipe during the first two weeks 
of December have been light as com- 
pared with the last three months. Com- 
petition for business is very keen and 
there is evidence of shading of prices 
on both iron and steel pipe, although the 
discounts quoted below still represent 
the market level. Two local companies 
during the past week placed orders for 
3, 4 and 6-inch steel ptpe aggregating 
approximately 21 miles. In addition to 
the above, a fair amount of miscel- 
laneous business is reported. Some 
mills have comparatively little business 
on their books and in all probability will 
be obliged to curtail production within 
the next few weeks. We quote the fol- 
lowing official discounts in carload lots, 
subject to the usual preferential dis- 
count to the larger buyers, merchant 
pipe, where specified, being offered in 
from 1 to 6 inches: 

Iron and Steel Basing Prices. 


Steel. Iron, 
Butt weld. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
%, 4%, % inch ..... 72 58 68 54 
a6 deh sei ve conus oat wae 63 71 59 
4% to 1% inch...... ae | 69 75 65 
2 to 3 inches....... - 80 70 76 66 
Lap weld. 
T : Sccenwsss so - oO 66 72 62 


2% to 4 inches..... 78 68 74 64 
fi4 to 6 inches..... 77 67 73 63 
7: t@ 12 inches ..... 7§ 59 71 55 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS. 


Butt weld. 
%, “%, % inch...... 69 59 65 55 
7 Se: weia's 6.6 36 0 o PAK 68 70 64 
% to 1% inch ..... 78 72 74 68 


| ee eS ee | 73 75 69 


Lap weld, 
ea eer 75 69 71 65 
2% to 4 inches...... 77 71 73 67 
4% to 6 inches..... 76 70 72 66 
7 to 8 inches....... 69 59 65 55 


9 to 12 inches....... 64 54 60 50 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS. 
Butt weld. 


56:7 inch - svewas Gras ceeO ER. OO: Se 
MM to 1% inch 2.620 67 61 63 57 
2 to 3 inches....... 69 63 65 59 


. 
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DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS. 


Lap weld 
2 PONS viwao nee cnc 65 59 61 55 
2% to 4 inches..... 67 61 63 57 
44% to 6 inches..... 66 60 62 56 
7 to 8 inches....... 59 49 55 45 


Plugged and reamed pipe is furnished at 2 
points higher price, either butt or lap weld. 
Boiler Tubes.—Users of merchant 
and locomotive boiler tubes are not draw- 
ing upon their contracts as heavily as a 
month ago, although this market is very 
firm. Some of the railroads report a 
shortage of motive power and some fair- 
ly large awards for locomotives are an- 
ticipated after the first of the year. 
We quote the market as follows: 
Boiler Tubes.—Makers of merchant 
Steel. Iron. 


ER ge eee 49 43 
ROE 25 PC ke eee ee ivewer es 61 43 
SOG: WOR .s cipwieleg.c.0's b'a0)s0cns eeu Gin 63 48 
Be Cee 3 OEE 55 53 6.6 bs ah a oboe Me 69 55 
Gxto OES SRR aA Sa ee 60 43 
PF 


inch and smaller, over 18 feet, 10 per cent 
net extra. 
2% incli and larger, over 22 feet, 10 per cent 
net extra. 


To destination east of the Mississippi river 
will be sold at delivered discount for carloads 
lowered by two points, for lengths 22 feet and 
under; longer lengths, f. o. b. Pittsburg. 

Wire Products.—A fair volume of 
miscellaneous business in wire and nails 
for delivery prior to Jan. 1 is reported 
in this district. However, jobbing inter- 
ests are not buying for first quarter re- 
quirements and the market is not show- 
ing much activity. In the immediate 
Pittsburg district, no sales have been 
reported below $1.50 for plain wire, $1.70 
for wire nails and $1.65 for cut nails, 
although in the territory along the Ohio 
river these prices have been shaded $1 
a ton. Some manufacturers are still 
following the policy of selling for only 
60 days ahead. We quote the market 
as follows: 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.65 to 
$1.70; retailers’ carload lots, $1.75; cut nails, 
jobbers’ carload lots, $1.65; painted barb wire, 
jobbers’ carload lots, $1.70; retailers’ carload 
lots, $1.75, with 30c for galvanizing; plain 
wire to jobbers in carloads, $1.45 to $1.50, and 
to dealers, in carloads, $1.55; polished staples, 
$1.70; galvanized staples, $2. 

Wire Rods.—A few rod mills which 
were idle during October and the early 
part of November are now in operation 
and as a result there is keen competition 
for business and users have been able 
to pick up odd lots at bargain prices. 
While the general asking price of Bes- 
semer rods is $28, Pittsburg, it is un- 
derstood that this price has been shaded 
50 cents a ton. Wequote Bessemer rods 
at from $27.50 to $28, Pittsburg, and 
open-hearth rods at $28, Pittsburg. 

Coke.— Additional coke ovens in the 
Connellsville »region have been blown 
out during the past week and a still fur- 
ther curtailment in production is ex- 
pected from now on until the first of 
the year. ‘The market has been ex- 
tremely dull since Dec. ‘1, although prices 
appear to be firm. Probably the most 
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important development in the market 
during the past week is the statement 
that efforts to establish a central coke 
selling agency have practically been 
abandoned. With one or, two excep- 
tions most of the large furnace interests 
have covered for their full requirements 
over 1911 on a sliding scale basis, only 
one or two deals having been negotiated 
at a flat price. Some of the furnace in- 
terests which have been getting their 
coke on contract during the past few 
years likely will buy in the open mar- 
ket beginning Jan. 1, as their contracts 
will expire this month. As a result, sell- 
ers of coke expect slightly heavier buy- 
ing after Jan. 1, although additional fur- 
naces likely will be placed on the in- 
active list within the next two or three 
weeks. Five days is the general work- 
ing time in the Connellsville region, al- 
though a number of independent or 
merchant interests are running six days 
a week. The outlook for next year is 
not very promising. Consumers of foun- 
dry coke are not drawing upon their 
contracts as heavily as a month or so 
ago. We quote standard Connellsville 
furnace coke, for prompt shipment, at 
from $1.45 to $1.55, ovens, and for first 
half at from $1.75 to $1.90, ovens. On 
high grade Connellsville foundry coke, 
we quote from $2 to $2.05, ovens, for 
prompt delivery; for first half, from 
$2.25 to $2.50, ovens. The Connellsville 
Courier’s figures for the week ending 
‘Dec. 3, show 23,965 active ovens, with 
an output of 289,668 tons, compared 
with 23,961 active ovens and a produc- 
tion of 285,049 tons the previous week. 

Old Material—Conditions surround- 
ing the local scrap market show practi- 
cally no change from a_ week ago. 
Sales are light; there is very little ma- 
producers, and 
While the 


quotations given below probably could 


terial being offered by 
prices are not very firm. 


be shaded on desirable business, there 
has not been enough trading, during the 
past week to thoroughly test the mar- 
ket. In several instances producers of 
scrap and dealers have been requested 
against’ run- 
ning contracts until after the first of 
the year. 


to discontinue shipments 


It has been pretty well estab- 
lished during the past week that heavy 
melting steel can be had as low as 
$13.50. 
in the Pittsburg district, including Mon- 


We quote, gross tons, delivered 


essen, Sharon, Steubenville, Bracken- 
ridge and Follansbee, as follows: 


Heavy melting scrap .......... - $13.50 to 14.00 
OPO PONE =. Sic c cscs cs ees 14.50 to 15.00 
Bundled sheet scrap ............ 10.00 to 10.25 
SRG MUER Soccawee sce cecccecess 24.00 to 24.50 
Old fron rails ........6ese000- 15.00 to 15.25 
No. 1 wrought scrap ........... 14.00 to 14.50 
SE CRE: UMNO bw 06s o's wuareho'n%o 13.00 to 13.50 
Low phosphorus ..... veo See .+. 17.50 to 18.00 
Machine shop turnings ......... 9.00to 9.50 
Cast borings ......... ee hee coos 8.9000 8:75 


No. 1 cast scrap .2.......es00+ 14.00 to 14.25 
MRGUCOMIE oo iv ccycccccgeccecevecs 14.004014.50 
POOVE: BIAS Seeks i -+» 11.00 to 11.50 
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Cheerful Feeling Exists in Spite of 
Very Dull Conditions. 


Office of Tne Iron TrApvE REVIEW, 
1328 Monadnock Blk., Dec. 13. 


In the face of dull business, senti- 
ment in the Chicago market is dis- 
tinctly optimistic. While it is admit- 
ted on all sides that December will 
probably show the poorest record of 
any month this year, nevertheless the 
feeling is strong that conditions will 
not grow much worse and that the 
best is to be hoped for in the future. 
A heavy structural tonnage in the city 
of Chicago is awaiting final action of 
the city council on some details con- 
ordi- 


with the new building 


nected 
nance. A few western railroads are 
showing a moderate interest in the 
car market and inquiries for 900 cars 
of various types are noted in this dis- 
trict. One of the least encouraging 
features is the small amount of busi- 
ness on the order books of rail and 
bar mills. A leading independent in- 
terest in Chicago expects to close its 
steel bar mills this week and at least 
one of the rail mills in this vicinity 
will close within a few days unless 
some substantial orders are received. 

Pig Iron.—There is practically no 
life to the local pig iron market, and 
no inquiries of consequence are noted. 
Some sales are being made, but they 
are confined to small tonnages, prin- 
cipally car loads. The demand for off- 
grade iron is perceptibly better than 
for standard grades. iron high in 
sulphur with a good silicon content is 
readily salable. A few sales of off- 
grade iron are being made for prompt 
shipment; we note a sale of 1,200 tons 
of this character. Quotations of south- 
ern iron on a basis of $11, Birming- 
ham, for first quarter, are being made 
rather freely. The same general tend- 
ency is observed regarding northern 
iron, on which. the 
disappeared, 


premiums have 
practically permitting it 
to be obtained for $16, for first quar- 
ter, without much trouble. Quotations 
$11.50, Birmingham, for first 
half can not be confirmed, and it is 


below 


doubtful if this figure can be shaded 
to any extent. The demand for Lake 
Superior charcoal iron is light, and 
prices are weak, the market being now 
$17.50 to $18 per ton for 
prompt shipment, representing a de- 
cline of practically 50 cents during the 
past month, 

We quote the market, f. 0. b. Chi- 
cago, as follows: 

(This year’s delivery.) 


quotable 


Lake Superior charegal ........ $17.50 to 18.00 
Northern foundry No. 2......... 16.00 to 16.50 
Southern foundry No. 2......... 15.35 to 15.85 


Southern silveries, 5 per cent 
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Jackson Co. silveries 8 per cent... 19.40 
Malleable Bessemer ......ee.-. . 46.00 to 16.50 
Alabama basic  <. «esis dec aus hee 15.35 to 15.85 


(First quarter delivery.) 


Lake Superior charcoal ......... 18.00 to 18.50 
Northern foundry No. 2......... 16.00 to 16.50 
Southern foundry No. 2......... 15.35 to 15.85 
Southern silveries, 5 per cent 

silicdh’ °F. NG eA Bees wees 17.35 to 17.85 
Malleable Bessemer ...........+- 16.00 to 16.50 
AlsDams — DSMG: is +-0,0.k0 gad eae's eee 15.35 to 15.85 


Billets.—No sales of forging billets 
are being made in this market, except 
a few very small tonnages. Nominal 
quotations remain $28, Chicago, but 
this will be shaded $1 or more on de- 
sirable business. 

Merchant Bars.—Low prices still 
prevail dn bar iron, and sales at 1.30c, 
Chicago, are reported. 
who are reluctant to quote below 1.35c 
a short time ago, are now quoting 
1.32%4c freely. Business in steel bars 
quiet and specifications are 
A prominent independent inter- 
est expects to close its steel bar mill 
the latter part of this week. Largely 
through the effect of competition from 
outside points, steel bars are being 
quoted on a basis of 1.35c, Pittsburg, 
although the larger interests are mak- 
efforts to maintain 
In spite of comparatively dull 
business, most of the makers are stead- 
fastly optimistic and refuse to be dis- 
turbed over the outlook. 

We quote, Chicago delivery, as fol- 
lows: 

sar iron, 1.30c¢ to 1.35¢; 


is very 
light. 


ing strenuous 


prices. 


hard steel bars, 
1.55c; soft steel bars 
and bands and small shapes, 1.53c to 1.63c, 
base; hoops, 1.73c to 1.83c; planished or 
smooth finished tire steel, 1.78c to 1.83c, base; 
iron finished tire steel, 1.73c, base; smooth fin- 
ished machinery steel, 1 inch and larger, 2.43c; 
spring steel, 2.28c; crucible spring steel, 2.78¢; 
tool steel, 7c to 9c, with higher prices for 
special grades. Quotations on shafting are 55 
per cent off the list for carioad lots, and 50 
per cent off for less than carload lots, car- 
load freight allowed to points in base territory. 


re-rolled, 1.45¢ to 


On iron and steel from local stock, 
we quote as follows: 

Bar iron, 1.80c to 1.90c, per -pourd base; 
soit steel bars, 1.80c to 1.90¢ per pound base; 
soft steel hoops, 2.10c¢ to 2.20c, full extras. 

Structural Material—The warehouse 
business in structural material is slow, 
and contracts let reported in this mar- 
ket are unusually light. Geo. W. Jack- 
son, Inc., Chicago, has taken a con- 
tract for the changes in the elevated 
loop structure, 415 tons. The Geo. A. 
Fuller Co. has taken-a general con- 
tract for the McNeil building, 880 tons, 
but the steel has not yet been pur- 
chased. As announced in Tue Iron 
Trape Review last week, the Thomp- 
son-Starrett Co. has taken the general 
contract for the Insurance Exchange 
building, Jackson boulevard and Sher- 
man street, which will require about 
12,000 tons. There is a large amount 
of. structural business in the Chicago 
territory, which will be let as soon as 
the city council reaches a decision re- 


3 2” apebaaplicte ist eis aivicwen y's 16.85 to 17.35 garding the height limit and other de- 


Some makers i 
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tails for new buildings. 
tural mills are operating less than 50 
per cent capacity, and current mill 
bookings are light. 

We quote, mill prices for structural 
shapes, f. o. b. Chicago, as follows: 

Beams and channels, 15 inches and under, 
1.58c to 1.63c. For extras, see Pittsburg report. 


Store prices, f. o. b. Chicago, are as 
follows: 

All angles, 3 inches and larger, including 6 
inches, $1.80 to $1.90 per 100 pounds; angles 
over 6 inches, $1,90 to $2 per 100 pounds, 
base; beams, 3 to 15 inches, inclusive, $1.80 
per 100 pounds, base; channels, 3 inches and 
larger, $1.80 per 100 pounds, base. , 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Western 
failroads are still holding back their 
‘rail orders and the outlook at present 
is that at least one of the rail mills 
in this district may close down shortly 
for the rest of the month, unless sub- 
stantial tonnages are booked in the 
near future. Reduced quotations on 
track supplies have stimulated business 
to some extent and there is a slight 
improvement in this line. 

See Pittsburg report for prices on 
standard sections. We quote, light 
rails and track supplies for Chicago 


delivery, as follows: 

Light rails, carloads, 40 to 45-pound, 1,16c 
to 1.20%c; 30 to 35-pound, 1.19%c to 1.24c; 
16, 20 and 25-pound, 1.20%c to 1.25c; 12- 
pound, 1.25¢ to 1,29%e. 

Light section relayers, 45 pounds and un- 
der, subject to inspection, $21 to $23; standard 
section re-laying rails, subject to inspection, 
$23.50 to $24. 

Track supplies, f. o. b. Joliet, angle bars, 
1.50c to 1.60c; railroad spikes, 1.65¢ to 1.70c; 
smaller size spikes, 1.70c, base; track bolts 
with square nuts, 2.20c to 2.30c, base. 


Plates—The plate market remains 
heavy and prices are soft. A number 
of mills in the middle west are quot- 
ing on a basis of 1.35c, Pittsburg, and 
some plates are being shipped into 
this market at this price. There is a 
ripple of interest in the car market. 
The Great Northern is inquiring for 
500 all-steel ore cars, which order may 
be closed this week. The Atlanta & 
West Point R..R. is in the market for 
100 steel flat cars, and the Chicago, 
New York & Boston Refrigerator 
Line will build 300 steel underframe 
refrigerator cars in its own _ shops 
(Whipple Car Co.) at Chicago. 

We quote, Chicago delivery, as fol- 
lows: 

Tank plates, % inch thick, 6% to 100 
inches wide, 1.58c to 1.63c. For extras, see 
Pittsburg report. 


Store prices, f. o. b. Chicago, are as 
follows: 

Tank steel, % inch and heavier, up to 72 
inches wide, 1.80c to 1.90c; from 72 inches 
to 96 inches wide, 1.90c to 2c; 3-16 inch up to 
and including 60 inches wide, 1.90c to 2¢; 
72 inches, 2.15¢ to 2.25c; No. 8, up to 60 
inches wide, 1.95¢ to 2.05c. Flange quality 
and heads, 25c extra, 


Sheets.—The local sheet interest was 
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Local struc- represented at the recent meeting of 


manufacturers at Pittsburg, and in 
conformity with the policy adopted, 
low prices prevailing earlier in the 
month have been withdrawn. Mill 
quotations in this territory are now 
made on a basis of 2.20c, Pittsburg, 
on black No. 28, and 3.20c, Pittsburg, 
on galvanized No. 28. As a result of 
firmer prices, however, business has 
fallen off temporarily and the local 
mill will probably close two or three 
of its 18 sheet mills this week. Store 
prices are being maintained in good 
shape. 

We quote, store prices at Chicago, 
as follows: 

Blue annealed No. 10, 2.10c to 2,20c; No. 
12, 2.20¢ to 2.30c. Box annealed, No. 28, 
2.75c to 2.85c. Galvanized, No. 28, 3.65c to 
3.75¢. 

For mill prices, see Pittsburg report. Freight 
to Chicago, 18 cents. 


Wire Products.—The agricultural de- 
mand for wire products is holding up 
with reasonable satisfaction. The vol- 
ume of nails moving in this territory 
is somewhat less, although lower 
prices which are reported in the east, 
cannot be confirmed in this market. 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 


lows: 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.88; re- 
tailers’ carload lots, $1.93; retailers’ less than 
carload lots, $2.03; painted barb wire, jobbers’ 
carload lots, $1.88; retailers’ carload lots, 
$1.93; retailers’, less than carload lots, $2.03; 
with 30c for galvanizing; plain wire to jobbers, 
$1.68; plain wire, retailers’ carload lots, $1.73; 
staples, bright, $1.88, 


Merchant Pipe and Tubes.—Pipe 
specifications are light and business in 
all sizes of black and galvanized mer- 
chant pipe is slow. It is customary, 
however, for the pipe trade to slack 
up perceptibly during the winter. Tube 
business is fair, but is not improving. 

We quote iron and steel pipes and 
tubes, out of store, f. o. b. Chicago, as 
follows: 

Iron and Steel Pipe Basing Price. 


Steel. Iron. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
pe ie re 68.2 53.2 62.2 47.2 
TM reich civeecmee 71.2 $8.2 65.2 $2.2 
00 i MEL atbbiininny wise apt 76.2 65.2 71.2 60.2 
456-6 TRCHES. oc ccccccne 73.2 62.2 69.2 58.2 
ToS SOU fis. demceaic 70.2 53.2 66.2 49.2 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS, 
MSRM OS aie Sees ee ga 
i Ear eee Rw fF Barer eee 
Oe UE: pscke cet uaneas 64.2 .. osek 5 whee 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG. 
SE pivaks teateese ue ee. Sane: nena 
ae Pepe rey oe | oe? ees 
Seta 64. 4ue kasd ates TERS eRe 
Tubes. 
Lap weld Charcoal Shelby 
steel. iron.. seamless. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
EP Geee’ Soceene take ne a S7% 
13% to 2% inch.... 50 35 35 
2% to 5 inch ..... 60 48 46 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The leading pipe 
manufacturer reports @ fair volume of 
small orders, but the market is devoid 
of large tonnages. Further develop- 
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ments from municipalities are hoped 
for later in the month, 

We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 
6 to 12 inches, 
$1 a ton 


Four-inch water pipe, $27; 
$26; $25; gas pipe, 
higher, 


larger sizes, 


Old Material—The market is with- 
out support. Heretofore the steel in- 
terests have been buying rather freely, 
which has maintained conditions on a 
fairly stable basis. The interest of 
the steel makers in the scrap market, 
however, has dwindled away, with the 
result that declines of from 25 cents to 
$1 a ton are noted generally through- 
out the list. One of the principal rea- 
sons for low scrap prices is that the 
material is being accumulated faster 
than it is being consumed. The Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
disposed of 2,225 tons of scrap recently, 
the principal items being 700 tons of 
steel rails, 250 tons of frogs, switches 
and guards and 500 tons of No. 2 
railroad wrought, The railroads have 
been offering scrap lists rather freely 
of late and while they have not real- 
ized any fancy prices, they have been 
quite successful in disposing of their 
tonnages. 


We quote the market, f. o. b. Chi- 
cago, as follows: 


GROSS TONS, 


Ce trae meee: 25.405 2 6d piews &e $12.00 to 13.00 
Old iron rails 15.50 to 15.75 
Rerolling rails (5 ft. and over).. 14.00 to 14.50 
Old steel rails (3 ft. and under). 12.50 to 13.00 
Frogs, switches and guards...... 12.00 to 12.50 


ey 


Heavy melting steel ........... 12.00 to 12.50 
Of rarer 11.75 to 12,25 
NET TONS. 

Os 2 ie, WOME weds cctvn $11.50 to 12.00 
eG es ORs ROE. iis 0.6 i060. 10.50 to 11.00 
Arch bars and transoms........ 14.50 to 15.00 
Knuckles, couplers and springs.. 11.50 to 11.75 
LR aa ee 16.50 to 17.00 
ie ey | eee ee Pr” 18.50 to 19.00 
ST CRMENE , oie cgeoedaseate 18.00 to 18.50 
Locomotive tires .......ceeceeee 16.00 to 16.50 
SE EE 66.05 6 tm phigh arr ds 10.50 to 11.00 
POY OE sca Sebawsiiccaee 8.50 to 9.00 
No, 1 cast, 150 Ibs. and less.... 12.00 to 12.50 
Gy ik MEINE os Waa iaigg oD chs at 9.50 to 10.00 
POG iMe UE ic edb sc ceees 7.50 to 8.00 
PA on as anitebs 8.75 to 9.25 
DOWEr QUOD 5... cc cscceeee 14.25 to 14.75 
Cast and mixed borings......... 5.00 to 5.50 
Machine shop turnings ......... 6.50 to 7.00 
Railroad malleable ............. 11.00 to 11.50 
Agricultural malleable .......... 11.00 to 11.50 


Stove plate and light cast scrap. 11.00 to 11.50 
Angle bars, splices, ete., iron... 13.25 to 13.75 
Angle bars, steel 11.25 to 11.75 


ee es 





Immense Ingot.—What is supposed 
to be the largest ingot of Krupp steel 
in the world was cast last week at 
No. 2 open-hearth mill at the Home- 
stead plant of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. The ingot is 3 feet 4 inches high, 
3 feet 8 inches wide and 4 feet 4 inches 
long and weighs approximately 135 
tons. The ingot is one of a pair or- 
dered by the United States govern- 
ment for a land fort on the Panama 
canal, and will be taken to the press 
shop of the armor plate works and 
pressed into a plate 18 inches thick. 
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Steel Plant Rumor Revived—New 
Buildings at Toledo. 


Office of Tue. Iron Trape Review, 
Penton Building, Dec. 13. 


Iron Ore.—The season which has 
just closed has been a very unprofit- 
able one for vessel interests which 
do not have ore connections, and the 
outlook for next year is certainly not 
encouraging. It is not expected that 
any action in regard to ore prices will 
be taken at any time in the near fu- 


ture. 

On base ores with the guarantee of 55 per 
cent on old range and Mesabi Bessemer, and 
51% per cent on old range and Mesabi non- 
Bessemer, we quote as follows: Old range 
Bessemer, $5; Mesabi Bessemer, $4.75; old 
Tange non-Bessemer, $4.20; Mesabi non-Bes- 
semer, $4, 


Pig Iron.—As the time for taking 
inventory approaches, founders are 
not placing any new orders, but are 
delaying shipments as much as pos- 
sible. Hence, the present condition 
is one of profound dullness. There 
is not enough business being done to 
test prices. We quote delivered in 
Cleveland for this year, as follows: 





GS, MONET seed ok cag pwbeeed Dacews oe $14.75 
es ee ey ee parr ee 14.25 
BOO.) 2 OMENEEN no nvcbactrscncdic . 15.35 
So fe, Se ee eee 14.00 
BORGEMICT 65.48 05,5 kad. cea s bd tebe robe doe ee 15.90 
Lake Superior charcoal .......cscccscce 18,00 
Jackson Co. 8 per cent silvery........... 19.00 


is like that of 
Prices 


Coke.—The market 
pig iron in showing no life. 
are practically stationary. 

Connellsville furnace coke, $1.45 to $1.55 for 
prompt delivery, and $1.75 to $1.90 for first 
half next year. Connellsville foundry coke, 
$2 to $2.10 for prompt, and $2.25 to $2.50 
for first half of next year, 

Finished Material—Rumors  con- 
cerning the building of a steel plant 
in Cleveland have been renewed, and 
with more definiteness than hereto- 
fore. It is known that data concern- 
ing the desirability of building a steel 
plant in Cleveland are being prepared 
with much thoroughness by men con- 
nected with the iron business and oth- 
ers. They are highly gratified by the 
showing that is being made as to the 
amount of steel consumed annually in 
Cleveland, and also as to the advan- 
tage which Cleveland enjoys in regard 
to freight rates. Beyond getting in- 
formation of this kind, however, noth- 
ing positive has been done. The 
structural material market in Cleve- 
land is very quiet, as important build- 
ing projects have not yet reached the 
contract stage. It is not expected 
that plans for the new Y. M. C. A. 
building will be ready in less than 30 


days. The Ford Glass Co., Toledo, 


a : 08 Me le ak cna 
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will receive bids next Monday on 
1,100 tons of structural material for a 
part of its new plant. 
high schools in Cleveland H. J. Spie- 
ker & Co. were awarded the contract 
for 500 reinforcing bars, the structural 
contract being awarded to the To- 
ledo Iron Works. A new warehouse 
for the Woolson Spice Co., Toledo, 
will be erected by H. Bentley & Sons. 
The sheet market is much firmer as a 
result of the recent meeting in Pitts- 
burg. A number of sheet manufac- 
turers in the Mahoning Valley cities, 
who have long quoted prices f. o. b. 
their mills, aré now quoting see neg 
on the Pittsburg basis. 

Sealed bids for furnishing the ma- 
terials and labor necessary for con- 
structing the substructure of the new 
city hall will be received until noon, 
Dec. 21, at the office of the director 
of public service, 104 city hall, Cleve- 
land. The only steel called for in the 
specifications consists of approximate- 
ly 60 tons of reinforcing bars. 


Old Material.—Extreme quietness 
prevails and very little material is 
passing even between dealers and 
brokers. A like condition is noted 


outside of this city, but in the Cleve- 
land district prices appear to be no 


object to the buyers. Hence, we 
quote the following prices, largely 
nominal, f. o. b. Cleveland, gross 
tons: 

Old iFOR Faile weveveveccsvebees $15.50 to 16.50 
Old steel rails (under 6 ft.)..... 13.50 to 14.00 
CHG CAF “WHECIS  veccsewoccccsdses 12.00 to 12.50 
Old steel boiler plate .......... 10.00 to 10.50 
Malleable iron (railroad)........ 13.25 to 13.75 
SE MN nc 6c 0 cpu daub vd nists ves 19.50 to 20.00 
Malleable iron (agricultural) - 11,50 to 12.00 
OB Rear ee 12.75 to 13.25 
Country mixed steel .........0- 11.75 to 12.25 

We quote, net tons, as follows. 

No. 1°R: RB. WroORhit....cctccese $12.50 to 13.00 
Oe a ree ee 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 machine cast........ec0e. 12.00 to 12.50 
AR UATHMM oii ee eI 9.00 to 9.50 
Machine shop turnings......... + 6.00to 6.50 
RE alae ovis tebe ease OOn 10.00 to 10.50 
Pipes Oath Buch vi. vii cite csiccs 9.00 to 9.50 
‘Re GUE, Gals 5 o6 bse eeceaseasieaa 8.00 to 8.50 
BOE MOE wi chbW setae cock oebaeks 4.00 to 4.50 
Wrought drillings .........s.06- 6.00 to 6.50 
CE, SUEY ic buss bee ob c'csese gow 6.00 to 6.50 
Stove’ SUN i ve sive ee ceded 10.00 to 10.50 


For the two - 








Basic Inquiry From East—Coke In- 
quiries are Pending. 

Pig Iron.—The usual inactivity in- 
cident to midwinter is again with us, 
and inquiries and sales have dwindled 
to almost absolutely nothing. Selling 
agencies complain of decrease in sales 
so far this month, and the situation 
is entirely featureless. Prices, how- 
ever, do not indicate any change, and 
are quotable on the same basis as last 


week. Some fair sales are reported 
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as having been made in St. Louis 
territory, but the local outlook is 
quiet. Two inquiries for basic from 
eastern concerns are now pending, 
one of which calls for 6,000 tons and 
the other for 3,000 tons. 
Ohio melter is in the market for a 
small tonnage of high manganese iron. 
A central Ohio consumer is inquiring 
for 200 to 300 tons of foundry grades. 
Outside of these inquiries, there is 
little to report in the way of new 
business. A central western meiter 
secured 1,000 tons of various grades 
of southern iron for December ship- 
ment, on an $11, Birmingham, basis. 
In addition to this might be men- 
tioned a sprinkling of small lots, but 
the aggregate tonnage is below what 
it usually is. Special and silvery irons 
are quiet and the demand for the 
lower grades has abated materially. 
Selling agencies hold out little hope 
for betterment until the opening of 
the year, and it may be even later 
before the pendulum will begin to 
swing the other way. 

We quote prices for this year and 
through the first half of next year, 
based on freight rate of $3.25 from 
Birmingham, and $1.20 from Ironton, 
as follows: 


First 

quarter, 

1910. 1911. 

Southern foundry No. 1 $14.75 $15.25 
Southern foundry No. 2 ......+. 14.25 14.75 
Southern foundry No. 3 .......- 13.75 14.25 
Southern foundry No. 4 «.....++. 13.75 14.25 
Southern No. 1 Soft........-.- 14.75 15.25 
Southern No. 2 soft.......sesee 14.25 14.75 
Southern gray forge ........ 13.75 14.25 
Northern No. 1 foundry ....... 15.70 15.95 
Northern No. 2 foundry ....... 15.20 15.45 
Northern No. 3 foundry ....... 14.70 14.95 
Jackson county 6 per cent silicon 18.20 
Jackson county 8 percentsilicon 19.20 19.70 
Jackson county 10 per cent silicon 20.20 
Coke.—Several of the furnace in- 


quiries noted a week since are still 
pending. Aside from these, furnace 
demand is light and featureless. Some 
prompt foundry coke is being moved, 
but there is little new business. Prices 
are said to be about the same as last 
week, and from the leading coke pro- 
ducing districts are as follows: 
Connellsville district: 


Prompt During 
Shipment. year. 
Foundry coke ....... $2.00 to 2.25 $2.25 to 2.50 
Furnace coke ....... 1.50to 1.60 1.75 to 1.85 
Wise county district: 
Foundry coke ....... 2.00 to 2.25 2.15 to 2.25 
Furnace coke .....+- 1.50 to 1.65 *Sliding 
[scale basis. 
Pocahontas district: 
Foundry coke ......- 2.10 to 2.25 2.10 to 2.25 
Furnace coke ....... 1.65to 1.75 1.75 to 1.85 
New river: 
Foundry coke .....+- 2.50 to 3.25 2.60 to 3.25 
Furnace ‘coke ....... 2.20 to 2.30 2.20 to 2.30 


*Sliding scale basis means $1.60 for coke 
based on $9, Birmingham, for pig iron, with 
an advance of 16 2-3 per cent of the amount 
over $9 at which pig iron is quoted. This 


is the usual basis. Other forms of sliding 
contracts are also made, 
Finished Material—Plates, shapes 


and bars are quotable at 1.40c, Pitts- 
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burg. Some of the smaller independ- 
ent plate mills are said to be taking 
tank plate at 135c. Steel bars and 
bolts have been fairly active during 
the week, and contract specifications 
“have improved somewhat. The ma- 
jority of buyers do not appear to be 
placing any but urgent orders owing 
to the unsettled condition and uneasi- 
ness as to what turn the market will 
take. A little better inquiry is re- 
ported from railroads which may indi- 
cate that they will come into the 
market before long. 

Old Material.—Aside from the usual 
contract business booked, dealers say 
that trade is dull and quiet. The 
milis are only fairly busy, and are 
unwilling to increase their orders. 
Prices are irregular and subject to 
considerable fluctuation, and accord- 


ing to dealers are about as follows: 
Old No. 1 R. R. wrought, net tons.$10.50 to 11.00 


No. 1 machinery, net........... 10.00 to 10.50 
Ne. 1 busheling, net............ 10.00 to 10.50 
CO a” eee er eee 16.00 to 16.50 
Old steel rerolling, gross........ 15.50 to 16.00 
Old short lengths, gross......... 14.50 to 15.00 
Coe SOU SOE BEC a wc cccccccvcces 18.00 to 18.50 
Heavy melting scrap, gross..... 11.00 to 11.50 
| OM. ns os cia bre meen 8.00 to 8.50 
Heavy turnings, net ........... 6.00 to 6.50 
EE a eye ee a 4.50 to 5.00 
St {SOL Ss on bb hea naw Gnd-s noe a 13.00 to 13.50 
Ne NN Ss paw a cdhieesdvecteed 8.50 to 9.00 
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Pig Iron Buying by Pipe Makers— 
Railroad Inquiry. 
Dec. 12. 


Pig Iron.—Except with the eastern 
cast iron pipe makers, wlio have been 
buying quite freely of late for first 
quarter shipment, there is little busi- 
ness of the tonnage order moving in 
this market. A fair run of small or- 
ders continues to be entered, but 
these are not sufficient to give condi- 
tions any appearance of activity and 
the market is following a quiet and 
rather uneventful course. Because of 
the approach of the holiday season, 
such a situation is expected to show 
little change within the next several 
weeks. Of the pipe iron bought the 
past week, one of the leading con- 
sumers of this territory closed for 
5,000 tons of northern forge for 
first quarter on a basis of $14.25 de- 
livered. This interest has bought a 
round tonnage of such iron during 
the past several weeks, picking it up 
in different directions, north and 
south. Another prospective order 
of this sort calls for 6,000 tons for 
forward delivery. Some reports of 
exceedingly low prices being quoted 
on standard Lehigh and Schuylkill 
valley hands have been in circulation, 
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especially in New York, but these ap- 
pear to be unfounded. Small sales of 
No. 2X from these districts at $15.75 
and in a few cases at $16 and of No. 
2 plain at $15.30 delivered are noted. 
The prevailing prices of standard Le- 
high and Schuylkill valley irons seem 
to be included in the quoted price of 
$15.50 to $15.75 delivered for No. 2X, 
though some other eastern brands 
are obtainable below this level. One 
nearby consumer is out for 1,500 tons 
of foundry grade for first quarter. A 
small increase in stocks in Virginia 
territory, which are now about 225,000 
tons, was reported at the monthly 
meeting of the Virginia Pig Iron As- 
sociation the past week, but there 
was also a favorable increase in or- 
ders booked. Most Virginia makers 
are holding for $13 furnace for No. 
2X, but some brands and odd lots are 
still available as low as $12.50 fur- 
nace. Prospective basic buyers con- 
tinue to offer around $14.25 delivered, 
but no makers are willing to consider 
such a figure. There is no active in- 
quiry in the market. Some _ small 
sales of standard low phosphorus on 
the basis of $22.50 Philadelphia, are 
reported, the total being less than 
1,000 tons. For prompt and first 
quarter shipment, we quote as fol- 


lows: 

MoPctK f1OmRAT y=. concen eccsoee $16.00 to 16.25 
No. 2X BOURGET cc ccccscccaces 15.50 to 15.75 
Me. BM as cetiecce c bie was .. 15.00 to 15.50 
Standard gray forge ...... oa oew 84:25: to 14.75 
EES ee eee ape err er Re we 
Wad) 2K Varwisin onc oo nits cece 0 vd 4080 to, 16.30 
No. ‘2: Southern .......<+ eeeeee 15.00 to 15.50 
Low phospnorus ........++«. Faw 22.50 


Finished Material:—General good- 
sized prospects of a definite nature 
and some business placed have in- 
spired some hopes that a better ton- 
nage will shortly be forthcoming 
from the railroads. This is the only 
development of any importance In 
this market, as otherwise conditions 
appear quiet generally. Plate mak- 
ers have received better volume of 
orders from boiler shops this week. 

In the railroad line, the Norfolk & 
Western has placed 3,500 tons of 
bridge work with the Pennsylvania 
Steel Co. and is having sent some 
large inquiries for additional work for 
which 7,000 tons of plates and about 
the same quantity of shapes are asked. 
Some of the business has previously 
been referred to. The Chesapeake & 
Ohio railroad is putting out require- 
ments: for 2,000 to 4,000 steel under- 
frames for cars which will call for 
4.000 to 8,000 tons of steel. The 
Philadelphia & Reading railroad is 
expected to soon award considerable 
additional tonnage for its improve- 
ments in this city and the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad has placed a few bridges 
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in the east and is shaping others for 
contracts. Two railroad systems have 
inquiries out for more than 200 loco- 
motives. The general contract is be- 
ing placed this week for the new 
building of the Packard Motor Car 
Co., this city, requiring 1,000 tons, of 
which 800 tons are Bethlehem sec- 
tions. A new factory for Alexander 
Bros., leather manufacturers, this city, 
calling for 400 tons is up. Action is 
expected soon on the Baltimore Bar- 
gain House, 3,000 tons, now pending. 

Considerable tonnage is involved in 
government contracts. 3ids were 
taken this week on the steel material 
consisting of 10,500 tons of shapes and 
plates and 2,200 tons of protective 
deck plating in addition to the armor 
plate, required for the battleship un- 
der the recent act to be’built in the 
government navy yards. Figures also 
went in for 500 tons of fabricated 
steel for anchorages at the Panama 
canal. Bids will be taken Jan. 15 on 
the revised plans for the new depart- 
mental building for printing and en- 
eraving at Washington, which it 1s 
variously estimated will require from 
2,000 to 4,000 tons. 

Billet sales are light and tonnages 
causing sharp competition are few. 
Prices are somewhat irregular, but 
scarcely any weaker. 

We quote for delivery in Philadel- 
phia and vicinity as follows: 

Structural shapes, 1.50c to 1.55c; steel bars, 
1.55c to 1.60c; iron bars, 1.32c to 1.37c; 4 
x 4inch open-hearth rolling billets, $25 

/ 


.50, eastern mill; forging billets, $27 to 


.50, eastern mill. 

Coke.—One eastern furnace interest 
has just closed for a moderate ton- 
nage of furnace coke for first half, A 
large eastern steel interest which has 
been negotiating for some time still 
has open the proposition of covering 
its yearly requirements for a group 
of furnaces, which will amount to 50,- 
000 tons or more monthly. The bet- 
ter grades of Connellsville furnace 
coke are quoted in the east around 
$1.70 ovens with some hands holding 
as high as $1.85 ovens. 

Old Material—The low stage of 
prices continues to stimulate some 
interest of eastern consumers in the 
tonnage grades in moderate-sized lots, 
as actual needs are well covered. 
Some heavy steel is moving in this 
way, usually in 1,000 tons and less, but 
the buyer has signified a willingness 
to take in a large tonnage for well 
distributed deliveries around $12.50, the 
minimum of the market. There is a 
fair demand for cast, but the available 
supply on the market is not so large. 
Borings and turnings seem a little 
weaker and there are cases of con- 
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tracts at $8.50, delivered, being can- 
celled by buyers for non-delivery with- 
in the specified time. Wrought scrap 
is dull. 
some of the Pennsylvania awards this 
month at lower prices, but the bulk 
went to consumers direct. The South- 
ern railway is offering about 2,000 


Philadelphia dealers obtained 


tons, which represents two or more 


months’ accumulation. We _ quote 
gross tons, delivered in eastern Penn- 


sylvania consuming territory, as fol- 


lows: 
Old steel rails (re-rolling)....... 15.75 to 16.25 
Heavy melting steel ...... f.... 12.50 to 13.00 
CRS cnt Wheels. iiicn deci c eee de 13.75 to 14.25 
Old iron car axles ...........+- 25.00 to 26.00 
Olid steel car. axles... specs es 20.00 to 21.00 
No. 1 railroad. wrought......... 16.00 to 16.50 
PF CUTE) DADE. 6 5 isis tise HES o c's 12.75 to 13.00 
Cast borings ...... Fie ave dni SIME 8.25 to 8.50 
BReRVY | CASE. SCTAD. 6.cre cc ccnccs ogee 14.00 to 14.50 
Railroad malleable. ............se% 13.50 to 14.00 
Wrought turnings .......cesscter 8.25 to 8.50 
Se See he PCE eee 10.50 to 11.00 
wr ; 
~NEW YORK. | 
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Structural Prices Left Unchanged— 
Quiet Iron Market. 

Office of Tue Iron Trave Review, 

1115 West Street Bidg., Dec. 13. 

Iron Ore.—The one or two instances 
wherein there has been any interest 
shown by eastern furnaces in next year’s 
foreign ore have disclosed delivered 
prices of at least half cent a unit over 
that which prevailed on the same grades 
this year. This is due both to higher 
asking prices by miners and advanced 
ocean freights. The block of low grade 
Canadian ore reported last week as hav- 
ing been negotiated for next year by 
one eastern iron maker, was sold at 
about 8 cents a unit, delivered, to the 
furnace, which is considered a favorable 
price for the seller. A. well-known 
African Bessemer ore is being quoted 
at an advanced price for next year and 
an advance of about one-half cent a 
unit over this year’s selling level has 
been made in a well-known Canadian 
ore, but there has been no effort made 
to book any contracts, because ore is 
still under contract, which will be car- 
ried over into next year. Subject to 
delivery béing made this month, the sale 
of 6,000 to 8,000 tons of Newfoundland 
ore is noted. 

Pig Iron.—Quietness still permeates 
the pig iron market in this territory and 
the volume of business entered the past 
week has been light. Where makers 
have adjusted prices in particular cases 
to the ideas of buyers, some fair ton- 
nages have been quietly booked. Sales 
of 1,500 tons, 1,200 tons and smaller 
lots, chiefly for first quarter delivery, 
have come under this class of business 
this week. A number of the furnaces, 
howeyer, will not deviate from their an- 
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nounced schedules and are contenting 
themselves with picking up the routine 
business, which is largely a few hundred 
tons and less. The General Electric 
Co. has closed under its recent inquiry 
on its first quarter requirements for 
Schenectady, estimated at 2,000 to 3,000 
tons. The business went to Buffalo 
makers. It is still negotiating for about 
1,800 tons of foundry iron and about 
1,500 tons of low phosphorus for its 
Lynn, Mass., plant, as it is now estab- 
lished that the reported purchase of the 
latter grades is premature and the bus- 
iness is still pending. A Jersey buyer 
took 500 tons of low grade iron for 
deliveries running through first quarter 
from eastern Pennsylvania furnaces. A 
Newark interest closed for 300 tons of 
malleable at about $15.75, delivered, pre- 
sumably obtaining the iron from valley 
furnaces. An up-state buyer has put 
out a new inquiry for 2,000 to 3,000 of 
No. 2X for January and February, and 
a New Jersey shop is out for 1,500 of 
foundry grades for first quarter. A rail- 
way equipment manufacturer has revived 
an inquiry for 500 tons of malleable for 
up-state shipment. The recent aggress- 
ive selling by one Virginia furnace to 
clean up its yards, which it did at very 
low prices in some cases, has left its 
effect upon that market, where the pre- 
vious general level of $13.00, furnace, 
for No. 2X can now be shaded about 
New Eng- 
land business is in small sales at about 
$16.25, delivered, for No. 2X, though 
this figure has been considerably shaded 


25 cents in some directions. 


by the aggressive Virginia furnaces. We 
quote, for prompt and first quarter ship- 
ment, as follows: 


Northern foundry No. 1......... $15.75 to 16.00 
WositBe fowmdsry is das caso 2 ies 15.50 to 15.75 
iG, Bi MOM oem op'cign ae Che 15.00 to 15.25 
iO, S WME Soe delecebetebec 15.50 to 15.80 
No. 2 southern foundry......... 15.25 to 15.75 
MERTEN, © ha Winns bated eue oeN o's 15.75 to 16.25 
Citay ROWS OR FCT e ss FES 14.25 to 14.50 


Ferro-Alloys.—The market in ferro- 
manganese is quiet. To all appearances 
$38.50, seaboard, represents the present 
minimum, though consumers are trying 
About 500 tons of 


50 per cent ferro-silicon continues under 


to shade this price. 
negotiation. Prices of this alloy are 
firm. We quote 80 per cent ferro-man- 
ganese for prompt and forward ship- 
ment at $38.50 to $38.75, seaboard, and 
50 per cent ferro-silicon at $56.00 to 
$56.50, Pittsburg. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The season is at 
hand when municipal lettings are less 
Otherwise the market shows 
Low prices still prevail. 


numerous, 
little change. 
The Standard Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co. took 1,500 tons for New Bedford, 
Mass., at $21.38, delivered, and R. D. 
Wood & Co., 680 tons for South Hadley, 
Mass., at $22.35, delivered. Of the re- 
cent Hartford, Conn., order the leading 
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interest took 200 tons, and - 1,600 tons 
went elsewhere. The leading interest 
has also booked less than 200 tons for 
Under present plans, 


E. Orange, N. J. 


a large tonnage of cast iron pipe will 


be required for the completing section 


of the Catskill aqueduct through metrop- 
olitan boroughs, for which construction 
This work 
$20,000,000 expenditure. 
The pipe requirements, however, will not 
be called for for about a year. We 
quote 6-inch pipe at from $21.00 to 
$21.50, f. o. b. New York, in carload 


bids will be taken Dec. 24. 
involves fully 


lots. 


Rails 


in effect by makers this year. 


upon its recent 150,000-ton 


in due season. 


New York, Westchester & Boston is a 
part of an old inquiry from this line, 


which has been before the market for 


many months. Other rail negotiations 


continue under way. 


Finished Materials.—Makers of struc- 


tural material held a meeting in New 
York, Monday, and canvassed the situa- 
tion in their branch of the industry. 
While it developed, as has been reported, 
that there has been some shading of 
prices, more noticeably in the east, the 
opinion was generally expressed that the 
1.40c, Pittsburg, price was being faith- 
fully upheld, except, possibly, to the very 
largest buyers. It was the opinion of 
the mills represented that any reduction 
in prices at this time would bring no 
beneficial results because of the limited 
business pending. Accordingly, no ac- 
tion was taken in this direction. 
Bridge work offered or awarded by 
the railroads continues light. As. re- 


ported from Philadelphia, the Pennsyl- 


vania Steel Co. has taken 3,500 tons for 


the Norfolk & Western, and in addition 
has 1,700 tons for the 


Pennsylvania 
railroad, consisting of a small jump-over 


bridge at Harrison, N. J., and a larger 
swing span on the New York division. 
The Virginian railroad has placed 2,400 
tons with the Virginia Bridge & Iron 
Works. The Norfolk & Western has 
a considerable tonnage of bridge work 
pending, estimated as exceeding 10,000 
tons and is also reported to be figuring 
upon considerable tonnage for under- 


frames. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio and 


and Track Material—Some 
confusion has arisen in the negotiations 
between the railroads and the mills over 
the 100-pound price basis for rails, put 
In some 
cases this has delayed orders somewhat. 
Rail makers met in New York, Monday, 
and considered the more stringent spec- 
ifications of the Pennsylvania railroad 
allotment. 
This matter will probably be adiusted 
The Delaware & Hud- 
son railroad has a new inquiry out for 
7,500 to 10,000 tons, the bulk of which 
will probably go to the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. The 5,500 tons reported for the 
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the Southern railroads also have tentat- 
ive orders for car material in view. 
The Boston & Maine is inquiring for 
300 tons for three small bridges. 

The Thompson-Starrett Co. is taking 
figures on the steel requirements for the 
Insurance Exchange building, Chicago, 
10,000 tons or more, and for the Mc- 
Alpin hotel, New York City, also ap- 
proximately 10,000 tons. It is now es- 
tablished that the McClintic-Marshall 
Construction Co. has the 2,500 tons of 
the Washington Irving School in Brook- 
lyn. Other contracts of the week in- 
clude 700 tons to the New England 
Structural Co. for the Bigelow building, 
Boston, and 400 tons to Levering & 
Gerrigues, for alterations of the plant 
of the New York Edison Co. Levering 
& Gerrigues will also probably get 600 
tons for the Sacramento, Cal., court 
house, and it is expected that Dyer 
Bros. will receive 950 tons for the Low- 
ell School, San Francisco. The United 
States Appraisers building, Boston, which 
will require 2,000 tons, is up. Bids are 
going in,this week on 3,500 tons for 
the new state prison near Dover, N. Y., 
but the contract is not attractive since 
it is spread over three years. About 
2,000 tons additional will be required 
for cell work. 


We quote, New York delivery, as follows: 
Angles, 3 te 6 inches x % inch and heavier, 
1.56c to 1.6l1c; beams, 3 to 15 inches, 1.56c 
to 1.6lc; tees, 3 x % inch and heavier, 1.56c 
to 1.6lc; plates, carload, tank, 1.56c to 1.61c; 
boiler steel, 1.66c to 1.71¢; marine boiler, 
1.96c to 2.0lc; bar iron, 1.34c to 1.37c; soft 
steel bars, 1.56c to 1.6lc. 


Old Material.— Considerable heavy 
steel has recently been moved from New 
York territory to apply upon old con- 
tracts so that there is not a great deal 
of this material now to be had at cur- 
rent prices. The market, however, 
shows limited new business and the act- 
ivity in any grade is principally on 
shipments against old contracts. The 
current market on borings and turnings 
is easier, but as high as $8.50, delivered 
in eastern Pennsylvania, has been paid 
by dealers to apply upon higher-priced 
sales, made some time ago. About 600 
tons of Panama scrap was disposed of 
by the government in this market this 
week. We quote gross tons, prices 
New York dealers will pay at tidewater, 
with the exception of cast scrap, which 
has a local demand, as follows: 


en Oe WE he cue sccnuviaas $12.00 to 12.50 
Ce SOON WINE kas i mGS ik i. die 22.50 to 23.00 
Old steel shafting .............. 16.50 to 17.00 
Heavy melting steel ............ 10.50 to 10.75 
a oe ae ere 13.00 to 13.50 
eR a aan 11.50 to 12.00 
ee Orns ae 10.00 to 10.50 
COE: DOP bs kc canbe does cor 6.75 to 7.00 
Wrought turnings ...........+6- 6.50 to 7.00 
Heavy cast scrap .....scsceeces 12.50 to 13.00 
Railroad, malleable ............5. 12.50 to 13.00 
UNO SEOUE “5 cehsW at ssecdeesece 9.00 to 9.50 


ee Cee eT oe 9.00 to 9.50 
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Small Lot Sales of Pig lron—Bar 
Iron Sold at 1.25c, Mill. 
Dec. 12. 

Pig Iron.—Actual transactions in 
pig iron have been scarce in St. Louis 
territory for some time. These inquir- 
ies have been pending for weeks: 
Four hundred tons of southern No. 2; 
600 tons of southern Nos. 2 and 3; 
300 tons of northern; 1,000 tons of 
southern foundry; 600 tons of analysis 
iron, of which 200 would grade about 
No. 2 and 400 No. 3. An inquiry 
for 700 tons for a Quincy, IIl., stove 
maker came out this morning. Even 
small-lot sales have been few in the 
last five or six days. One sale of 
about 1,600 tons of foundry iron 
is reported to have been made for de- 
livery in an Illinois town across the 
river from St. Louis. Southern No. 
2 is readily obtainable at $11 for de- 
livery over the first quarter. For 
second half delivery, there is no 
trouble in getting southern No. 2 at 
$11.50, and very little doubt that an 
$11 price could be obtained for that 
delivery. Northern iron is in little 
demand at $14 to $14.50. Prices de- 
livered for southern No. 2, to which the 
Birmingham freight of $3.75 has been 
added, follow: 


DD nS cose cpntes ou $15.50 to 16.00 
DOWNES, 2 inne caves sieeve 15.00 to 15.50 
OE MD wa gins kamteds aki 14.50 to 15.00 
IN Ts | ES i weinsic'sec0ss se 14.00 to 14.50 


Coke.—An order for 15 cars of 
foundry coke was placed last Satur- 
day, and another one is out that will 
total 35 to 40 cars of the same grade. 
With this exception, business has been 
confined to small sales, for quick de- 


livery. Prices remain as follows: 

We quote 72-hour Connellsville foundry 
grades, $2.35 to $2.50 for whole of 1911; 
72-hour foundry, $2 to $2.25, on tracks and 
for immediate delivery; 48-hour Connellsville 
furnace, $1.60 to $1.85; best 72-hour Virginia 
foundry, $2 to $2.35; 48-hour Virginia fur- 
nace, $1.60 to $1.85. The freight to East St. 
Louis and St. Louis is $2.80, and $2.70 
from the Virginia fields when shipment is 
destined beyond St. Louis, 


‘ Finished Material—Quite a number 
of plans for steel frame office struc- 
tures and bridges, all of which will 
fall to St. Louis for delivery of ma- 
terial, are in the hands of architects. 
Some of the work will be constructed 
as far away as central Texas, but the 
plans and material will be furnished 
out of St. Louis. Bar iron is under- 
stood to have been sold at about 1.25c, 
mill, for delivery in this market and 
almost into Chicago. 

Old Material—Business in scrap 
iron is positively stagnant, with prices 
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having dropped to the following nom- 
inal basis: 
Old ear Wheels i... vec ideoticces $13.50 to 14.00 
en ee EN so ask baebeeeheeed 14.50 to 15.00 
Rerolling rails (4 ft. and over).. 13.00 to 13.50 
Old steel rails (2 ft. and under) 12.00 to 12.50 
Light section relayers, 45 Ibs. 

and under, subject to inspection 21.00 to 23.00 
Relaying rails, subject to inspec- 


SOU VUNG eon ethics abo eveveee 24.50 to 25.00 
Frogs, switches and guards ..... 12.00 to 12.50 
Heavy melting steel .........6.. 12.00 to 12.50 
Shoveling steel ......c.scccceee 12.00 to 12.50 

We quote, net tons, as follows: 
ee. 2 Re WROCE ow kicas ce $11.50 to 12.00 
No. 2: R. Ri- wrought .: si scades 10.50 to 11.00 


Arch bars and transoms ........ 14.00 to 14.50 
Knuckles, couplers and springs.. 12.00 to 12.50 


ERS ORT ETT Tee Cr 15.00 to 15.50 
Se MN ORIES ob oc sco esr teteyes 18.50 to 19.50 
ee 1). a nee 18.50 to 19.50 
Locomotive tires. ........csesae. 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 country wrought ........ 9.50 to 10.00 
Pe OE HES i v0.0 6 Sk awseRs ods 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 1 cast, 510 lbs. and less.... 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 busheling ........ oeknens 10.25 to 10.75 
POOk 5 PION 5. '0.i00:40 0 MESS 7.00 to 7.50 
SON? £ EE OE . o wocee sd Chase 9.00 to 9.50 
Suibet  PUmeiings. ..... vee. csies 10.25 to 10.75 
Cast and mixed borings......... 5.00 to 5.50 
Machine shop turnings ......... 7.00 to 7.50 
Railroad malleable ............. 10.00 to 10.50 
Agricultural malleable .......... 9.00 to 9.50 
Stove plate and light cast scrap. 9.50 to 10.00 
Angle splice bars, iron.......... 13.25 to 13.75 
Angle splice bars, steel ........ 12.00 to 12.50 








New Construction Planned—Pig Iron 
Market is Dull. 


Buffalo, Dec. 12. 


Pig Iron.—There has been very lit- 
tle call for iron during the last week, 
and the production of furnaces in this 
district still remains comparatively 
light. What business there is has 
been in small lots ranging from a car 
load to 500 tons. Inquiries are light 
and the volume of business under 
negotiation has fallen off somewhat. 
An electric concern which had in- 
quiries in for a sizable tonnage is re- 
ported to have bought out of the 
district. The furnace interests say 
that they are still holding to the 
schedule of prices agreed upon some 
time ago, and that there will be no 


reduction. 

on tee? GEES STEELE TELL $15.00 to 15.50 
SO. AE abhtians 6 chbdbubuebe és 14.50 to 15.00 
BO ee UN: tis: c wpd sie sec oe padeat 14.50 to 14.75 
Pie) Bih-scigh Ho chicWivGeescbved tes 14.50 to 14.75 
P< e. iS ots pebwesbe egbe 14.00 to 14.50 
RS oer erie 14.50 to 15.00 
BEE i. edb NS wbn cu pele cebwees oes 14.50 to 15.00 
SUNNIINE 2 isa wnt we 045% 008400 5uKs00 17.75 to 18.25 


Finished Products.—All lines of fin- 
ished products are decidedly dull this 
week. This is partly attributed to 
the fact that a good many buyers are 
taking inventory, and it is expected 
that business will remain quiet until 
after Feb. 1, when some improvement 
is looked for. No important lettings 
are reported, although a few sizable 
jobs are pending. The New York 
Central is taking figures for a viaduct 
to be built in connection with im- 
provements at the Gardenville yards 
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which will require about 900 tons. 
Plans are being prepared for a four- 
story addition to the rear part of the 
Iroquois hotel, of which Wooley & 
Gerrans are owners. A trolley line 
is contemplated between Jamestown 
and Dunkirk, and among those fnter- 
ested is A. M. Broadhead, of James- 
town. In spite of the dullness prices 
are being maintained and the falling 
off in business is taken care of by 
decreased production. 

Old Material—The scrap market 
shows no improvement and no im- 
portant sales are reported this week. 
Prices here given are largely nominal. 
We quote, gross tons, f. o. b. Buf- 


falo, as follows: 

Heavy melting steel ..........-. $12.25 to 12.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap.... 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 railroad and machine cast 


CER. cndsontocsdutwoscoosede 13.50 to 14.00 
ee Be eb 17.00 to 18.00 
TOE GEOR ee s'rs chen gqrwicoevic 23.00 to 24.00 
NE 0 RRR: Pa oy eee 13.75 to 14.25 
Railroad malleable scrap........ 13.75 to 14.00 
Machine shop turnings 6.75 to 7.00 
Cast: rom  borimge® oisic's sc cecceens 5.00 to 5.50 
Low phosphorus steel scrap..... 17.00 to 17.50 
eG RON SRI? V4 5.0 04:0'4 weis-0 0.00 WG 15.50 to 16.00 
EE FETS SS UN pn her 000s 5 10.75 to 11.00 
SRE SORE. 606-005-0800. 00-00.0-0mbie 6.50 to 7.00 
BOT NE oe ealeikds Sbssinccanene 12.00 to 12.50 
Pipes Bed Bucs... eked. s denne 10.25 to 10.75 
CIC OE + wh 0000-0 GEA Dict ob HED 11.50 to 12.00 
DOGS AMM occccbebhbconscccves 11.00 to 11.50 








! LYN) 
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Price Concessions in Pig Iron—Hop- 
ing for Better Conditions. 
Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 12. 

Pig Iron.—There is nothing in 
market conditions to indicate satisfac- 
tion. Sales the past week were scat- 
tering and of small tonnage lots. 
Concessions from the $11.50 per ton 
price are heard of for first and second 
quarter delivery—though a number 
of the furnace interests of the district 
stoutly deny such concessions on their 
part. For prompt shipment, or de- 
livery the early part of next year, $11 
per ton at the furnace is quoted. Sev- 
eral inquiries are recorded from large 
buyers—evidently sounding the mar- 
ket—on round tonnage lots at a shade 
better than $11, but they have been 
turned down. With the approach of 
the holidays, a natural lull is ex- 
pected. Manufacturers of all kinds 
ordinarily count on their employes 
taking from five to ten days during 
the holiday period, and for that reas- 
on are not urging that shipments be 
rushed. This is particularly true with 
the small melters of the country. 
Naturally everyone looks forward to 
better conditions after the first of the 
year, but there is nothing particularly 
encouraging in the pig iron market 
to warrant such a feeling. In the in- 
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terim, conditions may be so adjusted 
as to bring about a healthy buying 
movement on the part of the railroads 
—which line of business seems to be 
the center of attraction at present in 
the way of a panacea for the general 
business condition of the country. 

Cast Iron Pipe—There are no de- 
velopments in the water pipe markets. 
Manufacturers continue to. book the 
regular hand-to-mouth business, which 
has kept them going for some months 
past. It is getting along close to 
inventory time, and it is understood 
that unless conditions materially im- 
prove in the meantime some of the 
plants will be out longer than usual 
in adjusting these matters. The fol- 
lowing prices are quoted, per net ton, 
f. o. b. cars here: 


4 inches to 6 inches ........... $19.00 to 19.50 
8 inches to 12 inches........... 18.50 


Cld Material—The same drag that 
has characterized the scrap market 
for many months past continues. Only 
nominal quotations are quoted, which 
are as follows per gross ton, f. o. b. 
cars here: 


Gia” ifon’ ‘ction TH A ive $13.50 to 14.00 
CORE. O60 BEICRK: wnce < ccppaic cana 16.50 to 17.00 
ee Me OOOO sto yn on ona see 17.00 to 17.50 
Nest Ric. wreughtis cicicscce. 11.50 to 12.00 
Ne: 2°: ey OEE. . vnckscces 10.50 to 11.00 
Dee WIRRNNE 68 Ses 65 oS ease 10.00 to 10.50 
ORR abet) SOIR a oc ch avcans iveus 11.00 to 11.50 
i 5 PE. ovat bse xtaney 5 10.00 to 10.50 
We. 2 ste datas WiIT ALS 10.00 to 10.50 
Old standard car wheels........ 12.50 to 13.00 


Light castings, stove plate....... 8.50 to 9.00 


BRITISH IRON MARKET. 





Stocks Decreased, But Business Ap- 
pears Encouraging. 
Office of Tue Iron Trave REviEw, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 
Birmingham, Eng., Nov. 30. 
General steadiness in the pig iron 
trade has been manifest since Satur- 
day, and on the mere rumor, which 
proved to be unfounded, of a settle- 
ment of the boilermakers’ labor trou- 
bles, the market became firmer yes- 
terday, with a little recovery in prices. 
In spite of continued increases in 
stocks, which now stand at 507,400 
tons, prices continue firm. Yesterday’s 
selling price was 49s 9d ($12.18) cash 
for No. 3, with 50s 1d ($12.26), and 
50s 9d ($12.42). Since the beginning 
of the month, 21,000 tons have been 
added to stocks in spite of fairly good 
shipments. Political excitement has 
now been added to labor troubles, 
and business tends to ease off a bit. 
East coast hematite makes a rather 
better market than ordinary pig iron. 
Mixed numbers for December deliv- 
ery are quoted 63s 6d ($15.54), with 64s 
6d ($15.78) first quarter next year. 
There is very little buying of ore at 
the present time. 
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In the finished iron and steel de- 
partment, a remarkably heavy output 
is being maintained. Makers of steel 
are very firm as to price and show 
great confidence in the future. In 
the Middlesbrough district, there is 
increasing activity, although prices do 
not show a corresponding increase. 


Some very handsome orders have 
been booked lately by Derbyshire 
firms. Northeastern business con- 


tinues to be affected by the shipyard 
trouble, although prices are steady. 


GERMAN IRON MARKET. 





While Raw Material Advances, Fin- 
ished Market Weakens. 


Dusseldorf, Nov. 30. 


Although raw material, such as 
iron ore, coke and scrap, is becoming 
dearer yet prices of iron and _ steel 
products are not only weaker, but 
some of them also show actual re- 
ductions. Bar iron especially shows 
further declines and pig iron prices 
are becoming irregular in spite of the 
official quotations of the new pig iron 
syndicate. While sellers indicate 
more willingness to meet buyers yet 
the amount of business so far done 
for 1911 delivery is still very small. 
Improvement in export business is 
noted, but only in quantity moved and 
not in the prices obtained. This im- 
provement in exports is ascribed to 
the recent increase in the sea freight 
to the Far East, Japan, China, etc., 
and the expectation is that freights 
will be further increased. 


Orders for railway materials are 
coming forward more freely and 
works have enough orders booked to 
insure operation until March 1. The 
last report of the Stahlwerksverband 
notes somewhat of a record in deliv- 
eries of railway material. Although 
coke is firmer at advanced prices, yet 
much disturbance of the German coal 
market is seen. For due to the mild 
weather so far the consumption of 
coal has not been what was expected 
and the enormously growing output is 
largely in excess of demand. The 
fuel coal position is especially unfa- 
vorable in the south of Germany 
where Westfalian coal of the syndi- 
cate and of the outsiders is fighting 
the Saar coal from the Fiscal mines 
as well as English coal. In some 
cases reductions in price of marks 
per ton have been made to get busi- 
ness and no improvement is yet in 
sight. Because of very cheap Ger- 
man river freight rates, English coal 
can be carried at a profit far inland. 
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METAL MARKETS 


St. Louis. 
Dec. 12. 

Lead and Zinc.—A top price of $49 
a ton for zinc blende was realized 
in the Missouri-Kansas-Oklahoma dis- 
trict last week on an assay base of 
$46, which ranged down to $42 for 60 
per cent qualities. Not much ore 
was sold at $46, 

St. Louis spelter also manifested 
weakness, selling at 5.70c at the close 
of the week, compared to 5.85c the 
week before. Calamine brought a top 
price of $30 a ton on an assay base 
of $26, ranging down to $24 for 40 
per cent grades. The average price 
paid for all grades of calamine was 
$24.24, compared to $26.24 the week 
before. 

Lead ore sold for $56 a ton, with 
an average price of $55.38, compared 
to $54.65 the previous week. Pig lead 
at East St. Louis was quoted at 4.40c, 
compared to 4.37%c the week before. 

New York. 
Dec. 13. 

Copper.—The statement issued Dec. 
8, by the Copper Producers’ Associa- 
tion made a favorable impression in 
the trade. Production decreased 7,- 
115,821 pounds in November, com- 
pared with October, and stocks held 
in first hands decreased 8,872,845 
pounds, reducing total stocks in the 
United States to 130,339,069 pounds. 
Consumers of copper metal being 
fairly well supplied with raw ma- 
terial for the remainder of the year 
have not bought heavily’ by way of 
expressing their satisfaction, how- 
ever. Notwithstanding the light vol- 
ume of buying done this month, prices 
have been well maintained; the lead- 
ing sellers holding their asking price 
for electrolytic firm at 13c, delivered 
30 days. Lake copper is stiJl being 
offered at 13c. 

Tin.—Further evidence of the syn- 
dicate’s complete control of the pig tin 
situation, was shown, Monday. In the 
almost total absence of consumptive buy- 
ing prices were run up to £176 15s for 
both spot and three months, in London, 
and to 38.70c for spot, in New York. 
Reports indicate that little opportunity 
prevailed in either market to unload 
syndicate stocks upon consumers.  Stat- 
istically the tin situation continues 
strong. However, high prices may op- 
erate to restrict consumption. Arrivals 
of tin since Dec. 1, aggregate 1,180 tons 
and there are 1,068 tons afloat. 

Lead.—The price of pig lead is un- 
changed in New York. Outside inter- 
ests continue to ask from 2% to 5 points 
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above the price of the American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co., which is quoting 
4.50c for shipment lead. The volume of 
business is only fair. 

Spelter.—Shading of the leading sell- 
er’s quotations has been extensive dur- 
ing the week by dealers and small pro- 
ducers. The former, however, are not 
pressing sales, and seem content to let 
the market drift at present, feeling that 
in the near future it will come back to 
their level. The prevailing price in New 
York is 5.85c. 

Antimony.—Business in antimony is 
stagnant and prices weak. Cookson’s 
is 7.75c, Hallett’s is 7.62¥c, and Hun- 


garian is 7.25c. 





Chicago. 

New Metals.—1n spite of dull busi- 
ness in the iron and steel market, 
copper remains fairly strong and de- 
mand reasonably good. Quite a little 
copper is being sold for immediate 
delivery and there is some interest 
in 1911 requirements. Lake copper 
is being firmly held at 13%c and cast- 
ing copper is quotable at 127c to 13c, 
Chicago. The demand for spelter is 
light and prices have again been shad- 
ed. Ruling quotations are now 5.80c 
to 5.85c, Chicago, a decline of 10c 
during the past week. Ruling quota- 
tions on lead remain at leading inter- 
est’s price, 4.45c, although independent 
smelters are cutting down these quo- 
tations. Tin is strong. 

We quote, dealers’ selling prices, 
f. o. b. Chicago, as follows: 

Lake copper, carload lots, 13%c; 
casting, 127¢c to 13c; smaller lots, 4c 
to %c higher. Spelter, car lots, 5.80c 
to 5.85c; lead, desilverized, 4.45c, in 
50-ton lots; corroding, 25c per 100 
pounds higher; sheet zinc, $7.75 list, 
f. o. b. La Salle, in car lots of 600- 
pound casks; pig tin, 39'%4c; Cookson’s 
antimony, 10%4c; other grades, 9c to 
10c. 

Old Metals—The market is quiet, 
although tin scrap is somewhat stiffer. 
There is very little business going, 
hardly enough to test the market. 
Brass is quiet and copper stationary. 

We quote, dealers’ selling prices, 
f. o. b. Chicago, as follows: Copper 
wire, 11%4c; heavy copper, 11%c; light 
copper, 10%c; heavy red brass, 103c; 
heavy yellow brass, 8c; light brass, 
6%c; No. 1 red brass borings, 9%c; 
No. 1 yellow brass borings, 6/2c; brass 
clippings, 8c; tea lead, 3.80c; lead 
scrap, 44c; zinc, 434c; tin pipe, 32.5c; 
tin foil, 29.5c; pewter, 23.5c; electro- 
type plates, free from wood, 4%c; 
electrotype dross, 3c; stereotype 
plates, 4'%c; stereotype dross, 3c; 
linotype dross, 3%4c; prime slab zinc 
dross, $85 per ton. 
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RAIL BUSINESS 





May be Larger than Expected— 
Developments Slow. 
New York, Dec. 14. (By wire.) 
In some well informed sources, the 
opinion is expressed that present nego- 
tiations indicate that the total rail bus- 
iness next year will be large and may 
exceed the present year. Some leading 
systems are figuring upon larger ton- 
nages than expected, but definite devel- 
opments are slow. The Illinois Steel 
Co. reports 1,000 tons for the Union 
Pacific and 500 to a frog interest. The 
Carnegie Steel Co. has sold 1,500 to the 
Clarion & East Brady Electric Railway. 
The Pennsylvania post office building 
in this city, 6,400 tons, will he refigured, 
as former bids were rejected’ Eastern 
mills have been quoting bar iron 1.34c, 
New York. 
EMINENT INVENTORS FORM 
A GUILD. 


An inventors’ guild has been organ- 
ized in New York for the purpose of 
simplifying and improving the patent 
laws of the United States. The mem- 
bership of the guild embraces the lead- 
ing inventors of the United States, 
While the membership is numerically 
small, every large city is represented. 
The officers of the society are: Ralph 
D. Mershon, consulting engineer, 
president; Charles W. Hunt, inventor 
of coal-handling machinery, vice presi- 
dent; Thomas Robins, inventor of con- 
veying belts, secretary; Henry L. 
Doherty, inventor of gas-making ma- 
chinery, treasurer; Peter Cooper Hew- 
itt, inventor of the mercury vapor 
lamp, and Prof. Michael I. Pupin, of 
Columbia university, are on the board 
of governors. Thomas A. Edison, of 
New York, and Alexander E. Brown, 
of Cleveland, are members. 


STILL UNSETTLED. 
Chicago, Dec. 13. 

After a vigorous debate, the city 
council last night put over for furth- 
er consideration the recommendation 
of the building committee, that a 
temporary ordinance be passed, limit- 
ing the height of tall buildings to 260 
feet, until the committee is ready 
to make a final ‘report as to whether 
the limit shall be 200 or 260 feet. 





Broke His Jaw.—A crane man em- 
ployed by the Smith & Watson Iron 
Works, Portland, Ore., was attacked 
by two pickets from the machinists’ 
union, Friday evening, Dec. 2, just 
in front of his home, and sustained 


a broken jaw. The thugs were ar- 
rested, but gave bail amounting to 
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$500 each. This crime is one of the 
most serious of a number of petty 
assaults which have characterized the 
labor troubles in Portland recently. 


MAY HOLD UP GUN CON- 
TRACTS. 

Not only have the recent battleship 
awards been held up by the govern- 
ment, but the lower price quoted by 
the bureau of ordnance, war depart- 
ment, seems to indicate that + the 
Midvale and Bethlehem Steel com- 
panies will fail to receive the awards 
for the 14-inch guns and gun mounts 
which they won in open competition, 
Dec. 3. The war department has 
announced that it can build this ord- 
nance at the Watervliet arsenal for 
an amount considerably less than 
prices quoted by the bidders, as an- 
nounced in The Daily Iron Trade Re- 
view, on Dec. 6. 


EXPORTING PIG TIN. 

The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co. has just completed shipment 
of 1,000 tons of pig iron to Genoa, 
Italy. The shipment was made from 
a southern port. 

An Old Order.—Published reports 
of the past week in the daily press that 
Argentine Republic railways has award- 





ed a large contract for cars to American 
builders refer to an order placed several 
months ago with the Harlin & Hol- 
lingsworth Corporation, Wilmington, 
Del., and the Wilmington plant of the 
-American Car & Foundry Co. The 
former company will build a number of 
passenger cars, while the portion of the 
order - going to the American Car & 
Foundry Co. consists of 1,200 to 1,300 
freight cars of different types. : 
The Standard Coupler Co. has de- 
clared the regular semi-annual divi- 
dend of 4 per cent on preferred stock, 
and a dividend of 2 per cent on com- 
mon stock, payable Dec. 24. The an- 
nual meeting will be held Jan. 11. 


The American Car & Foundry Co. 
has declared the usual dividend of 134 
per cent on its preferred stock, and 
one-half of 1 per cent on its common 
stock, payable Jan. 2. 


The Washburn Wire Co. has de- 
clared the usual quarterly dividend 
of 1% per cent on its preferred stock, 
payable Jan. 3. 


The A. Watson Construction Co., 
Dallas, Tex., has the general contract 
for the $150,000 Wilson building, 
Kansas City. 
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CONTRACT OBLIGATIONS 





To Receive Attention of Institute 
Committee—Seal Adopted. 

Several officiat acts of considerable 
importance have recently been taken 
by President Gary and the directors 
of the American Iron & Steel Insti- 
tute. Prominent among these has 
been the creation of a committee on 
contract obligations, with Willis L, 
King, of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co., as chairman, and with President 
E. A. S. Clarke, of the Lackawanna 
Steel Co., and Samuel Mather, of 
Pickands, Mather & Co., as the other 
members. W. B. Schiller, president 
of the National Tube Co., has been 
designated as chairman of the special 
committee on the question of the six- 
day week with continuous operation, 
of which the members recently named 
are J. A. Campbell, of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co, E. A. S. 
Clarke, of the Lackawanna Steel Co., 
George G. Crawford, of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., and F. W. 
Wood, of the Maryland Steel Co. 

J. A. Campbell, president of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., has 
heen made a director of the institute, 
vice W. J. Gilbert, who, as secretary, 
still acts with the full capacity of 
a director. Charles Kirchhoff has been 
named as the official representative of 
the institute on the committee on uni- 
form nomenclature of iron and steel 
of the International Association for 
Testing Materials. Prof. Henry M. 
Howe is chairman of this committee. 

The suggested design of an official 
seal of Theodore W. Robinson, vice 
president of the Illinois Steel Co., 
has been officially adopted for the 
institute by the directors. The -sug- 
gestion of Mr. Robinson was recently 
illustrated in Tue Iron Trape Review. 
The work is now proceeding of put- 
ting into book form, for distribution 
among the members, a complete ac- 
count of the recent meeting and tour 
of the institute. 


Will Banquet.—The Oregon district 
of the United Metal Trades Associa- 
tion of the Pacific Coast will give a 
banquet, Tuesday evening, Dec. 20, 
at the Commercial Club, Portland, 
Ore., to the members of the Pacific 
Northwest Foremen’s Association. The 
coming dinner will be the third in 
a series, which have been held an- 
nually. 


Dividend Reduced. — The Empire 
Iron & Steel Co. has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 2 per cent on its 
preferred, a reduction of 1 per cent for 
the half year. 
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LESS DECREASE 





Shown in Corporation’s Monthly Ton- 
nage—Percentage Smaller. 

The smaliest actual tonnage and 
percentage decrease in unfilled or- 
ders since the United States Steel 
Corporation has been issuing month- 
ly statements of the condition of its 
books, is shown by the figures as of 
Nov. 30 which were announced Sat- 
urday, Dee. 10. These show a fall- 
ing off of 111,536 tons from the prev- 
ious monthly statement of business 
at the close of Oct. 31, or a reduc- 
tion of 3.88 per cent. The inference 
to be derived from this announce- 
ment is that while new orders en- 
tered the past month have not shown 
any appreciable increase, the curtail- 
ment of active mill capacity has been 
effected to a point where the outgo- 
ing shipments are more nearly ap- 
proaching the rate at which new bus- 
iness is being received. The corpor- 
ation is now operating about 54 per 
cent of blast furnace capacity while 
the finishing mills are running at a 
little better rate. 

The figures in themselves set a 
new low record for unfilled tonnage 
upon the books of the Corporation 
but they must be interpreted in the 
light of Judge Gary’s recent state- 
ment that the present compilation 
eliminates the tonnage that has passed 
between different subsidiaries of the 
Corporation and accordingly does not 
show up as favorably when com- 
pared with the quarterly statements 
some of which included such business. 
The present manner of figuring ton- 
nage however, has obtained since the 
plan of issuing monthly statements 
has been followed so that a compar- 
ison of these figures is a proper one. 

Since the plan of making monthly 
announcements has been followed, the 
statements of business on hand, the 
tonnage and percentage of decline 
from the previous month have been 


2s follows: 
Decline. 

Orders Per- 

intons. Tonnage. centage. 
Nov. 36, 1910... 2,760,413 111,536 3.88 
Oct. 31, 1910.... 2,871,949 286,157 9.12 
Sept. 30, 1910.. 3,158,106 379,022 10.74 
Aug. 31, 1910... 3,537,128 433,803 10,92 
July 31, 1910... 3,970,931 286,863 6.72 
Jume 30, 1910... 4,257,794 ....... Duke 


The following table gives a compa- 
ative statement of the Corporation’s 
unfilled tonnage at the end of each 
quarter since early in its history, as 
shown by the quarterly reports: 


Seen Dh MEO cow acones 4,257,794 
Bes, SEO .diaciciees. 5,403,514 
i OR i aos wens 4,796.031 
Sept. 30, 1909 ............ 4.796.833 
June 30, 1909 ............ 4.057.939 
RS: MS 3,542,595 
Wee 33,1988 ook. cesses 3,603,527 
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Jeme OO: 1908. 2... .ccccce 3,313,876 
ee ES ee 3,765,343 
— ee RS a ae 4,624,552 
ER: er ee 6,425,008 
& Se eee 7,603,878 
ae. eer rem eae 8,043,858 
| eee ee 8,489,718 
i SEO Co cs ch cwu éie 7,936,884 
Te BO, S9OG.  oiccins G0 ve 6,809,859 
We el) a ae a 7,018,712 
MOOG: BE, SOUR Tol cddeti ce acs 7,605,086 
ee | Ee 5,865,377 
pe SS. ree ee ares 4,829,655 
IE ee. TASS 5,579,560 
TR Ne | eee ae 4,696,203 
eS SS er 3,027,436 
nt ee er 3,192,277 
Meee, BO, S008 Sih vdii'ccds 4,136,961 
Me Te. ee: 3,215,123 
BOG OO, SOOO oo eS AN eds0 3,278,742 
ted “BR 1908 sic hckis kb. ok 4,666,578 


COPPER PRODUCERS’ REPORT 
FOR NOVEMBER. 


The report of the Copper Producers’ 
Association for November, published 
today, shows these comparisons: 

Production, 119,353,463 pounds, a 
decrease compared with October of 
7,115,821 pounds; deliveries into con- 
sumption, domestic, 60,801,992 pounds, 
a decrease of 7,012,180 pounds; and 
exports, 67,424,316 pounds, a decrease 
of 762,596 pounds; leaving stocks on 
Dec. 1 at 130,389,069 pounds, a de- 
crease of 8,872,845 pounds from stocks 
on Nov. 1. 


WINNIPEG CONCERN PASSED 
TO NEW HANDS. 

The Western Steel & Iron Co., Ltd., 
of Winnipeg, Can., has become the 
successor to the Western Iron Works, 
Ltd., of that city, with considerably 
increased resources. It proposes to 
manufacture ornamental and. archi- 
tectural iron work, forgings, castings, 


railroad and contractors’ materials and- 


specialties on an extended basis. The 
officers of the company are: Presi- 
dent, C. M. Simpson; vice president, 
Alex Simmers; manager and_ secre- 
tary-treasurer, H. R. Eade. 

Foundrymen Organize.—The Found- 
rymen’s Association of Cincinnati has 
been organized by _ representatives 
of 16 of Cincinnati’s leading foundries. 
It is planned to hold monthly meet- 
ings, when the foundry situation can 
be freely discussed. The following 
officers were elected: President, 
George Houston, of The Houston, 
Stanwood & Gamble Co.; vice presi- 
dent, William Goodman, of the Laid- 
law-Dunn-Gordon Co.; secretary and 
treasurer, W. B. Dean, of The Dean 
Mfg. Co. 


The Balke Iron Works, of Louls- 
ville, Ky., has filed amended articles 
of incorporation increasing its capital 
stock from $25,000 to $32,000. The 
limit of its indebtedness has been 
raised from $15,000 to $25,000. The 
company manufactures bar iron. 
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HANNA’S AIM 





To Pubish High-Class Business Paper 
—New Marine Editor. 

George V. Callahan, who, for the 
past 20 years has edited the marine 
department of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, has severed his connection 
with that paper to engage in similar 
work on the Cleveland Leader. As 
it is the evident intention of Dan R. 
Hanna, the new owner, to make the 
Leader an authority along business and 
industrial lines, the move is universal- 
ly recognized to be a good one, be- 
cause no man in lake circles is better 
acquainted with the trade than Mr. 
Callahan. The business of the lakes 
is closely interwoven with the great 
iron trade of the United States, and 














Georce V. CALLAHAN. 


Mr. Callahan’s knowledge of lake con- 
ditions, which are ever shifting and 
which bear an intimate relationship 
with the general state of the iron in- 
dustry, is certainly unsurpassed. His 
column in the Plain Dealer has been 
for the past 20 years a great reflection 
of the daily mood of the trade, and 
long association with it has endowed 
him with unusual powers of analysis 
and prophecy. Mr. Callahan’s pre- 
dictions are rarely, in error and _ his 
knowledge of the trade is so profound 
that he cannot readily be led into 
making a false statement. He imstinct- 
ively knows when news that comes 
over the wire or from any source 
whatever is ineorrect and that is why 
his column has high value. The 
Leader is to be congratulated upon 
such an acquisition to its working 
force. 
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GOVERNMENT WORK 





Proving Much More Expensive Than 
That of Private Yards. 

The contract for the new battleship 
No. 35, for which the Newport News 
Ship Building Co was the only bidder, 
will not be awarded until congress 
has had an opportunity to pass upon 
all questions involved in the suddenly 
increased cost of naval construction. 

A conference was held Dec. 10 by 
the secretary of the navy and General 
Manager Walter A. Post and Superin- 
tendent of Hull Construction H. L. 
Ferguson, of the Newport News Ship- 
building Co., at which the company 
tendered an offer to construct battle- 
ship No. 34, which existing law re- 
quires shall be built in a navy yard, 
for the same price bid on No. 35— 
$5,760,000. The old controversy in- 
volving the advisability of building 
battleships in navy yards will be re- 
vived by a communication sent recent- 
ly to the house committee on naval 
affairs by the secretary of the navy. 
This letter states that the navy de- 
partment cannot build No. 34 for less 
than $7,500,000, and that work cannot 
be commenced until the additional 
$1,500,000 is appropriated. The sec- 
retary also states that work on the 
battleship Florida, now building at 
the Brooklyn navy yard, cannot be 
completed unless congress will ex- 
tend the limit of cost from $6,000,000 
to $6,400,000, which will make that 
vessel cost $239.34 per ton displace- 
ment, as against $180.80 per ton for 
her sister ship, Utah, now being built 
under private contract. 

The offer of the Newport News 
Ship Building Co. to build No. 34 
for $1,740,000 less than the amount 
for which the government can do the 
work, in spite of the eight-hour re- 
striction, has forced naval authorities 
to admit that battleship construction 
ean be done more economically at 
private yards, and the secretary’s let- 
ter to congress is in fact nothing 
more or less than an argument to that 
effect. In view of the figures in the 
ease and the present universal ten- 
dency of the entire government to- 
ward economy, it is difficult to im- 
agine that congress will take other 
action than to wipe out the navy 
yard-built restriction and invite bids 
from all ship builders. This supposi- 
tion is emphasized by the fact that 
the matter has been brought up by 
the navy department, at whose in- 
stance the navy yard limitation was 
originally imposed. 

Curiously enough, throughout this 
entire agitation, no move has been 
made to wrest from congress any 
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modification or even an elucidation of 
its eight-hour restriction which caused 
all but one bidder to decline to go 
after a $6,000,000 contract. 


MANY LOCOMOTIVES 





Negotiated For by Harriman Lines— 
Other Business Pending. 

Some important locomotive business 
is now actively under negotiation be- 
tween the railroads and the builders. 
The principal railroad order of this 
kind pending is that of the Harriman 
Lines, which call for 153 locomotives 
of different types. The Boston & 
Maine railroad is also contemplating 
the purchase of 50 locémotives as a 
part of the rehabilitation plan an- 
nounced for that line. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co. has some impor- 
tant locomotive business under con- 
struction. Orders of the week report- 
ed include two mogul freight locomo- 
tives for the Green Bay & Western 
Railway, one 10-wheel freight locomo- 
tive for the Atlanta & Westpoint Rail- 
road, and one consolidated locomotive 
for the Gua Oui La Paz Railroad. 








TO SELL WHARTON IRON. 


Pilling & Crane, Real Estate Trust 
building, Philadelphia, have been ap- 
pointed exclusive selling agents in all 
territories of the entire output of the 
Wharton Steel Co., Wharton, N. J., 
maker of basic, foundry and forge pig 
iron. The company operates four fur- 
naces, three of which are at Wharton, 
N. J., and the other at Phillipsburg, 
N. J., with a capacity of over 1,000 
tons of iron per day. 


Foundrymen Meet.— The _ regular 
meeting of the Philadelphia Foundry- 
men’s Association was held in’ the 
Manufacturers’ Club, that city, on 
Dec. 7, last. Renominations of the old 
officers forthe new year were made, but 
election will not be held before the 
January meeting. A paper, “Automatic 
Bar Tucker With Working Model 
and Demonstration,” was read by 
James Whitehead, of the Abram Cox 
Stove Co. The Philadelphia associa- 
tion has received an invitation to be 
present at the annual banquet and 
entertainment to be given by the New 
England Foundrymen’s Association, on 
Jan. 11. 


Reports read at the annual meeting 
of stockholders ‘of the Connellsville 
Machine & Car Co., Connellsville, Pa., 
on Dec. 5, show that the company 
has a fair volume of business on its 
books. Directors of the company 
will meet during the ensuing week to 
elect officers. 


ADDITIONAL STACK 





To be Built by Alan Wood Iron & 
Steel Co.—Other Extensions. 


Orders have been given by the Alan 
Wood Iron & Steel Co., Philadelphia, 
for the work to proceed upon the erec- 
tion of a third stack at the blast fur- 
nace plant of the Richard Heckscher 
& Sons Co., Swedeland, Pa., which is 
now a subsidiary of the company un- 
der a recent consolidation. The new 
stack will serve as an alternate one to 
the present two furnaces and will have 
a capacity of 350 to 400 tons daily. 
An engine house is being built and 
this, in time, will be equipped to pro- 
vide a separate blowing unit for the 
new stack so that eventually there will 
be three separate furnaces at the plant. 
A new boiler house is also being built 
at present. At first, however, the new 
stack will be operated alternately with 
the two present stacks. 

The Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. is 
now constructing a hot metal bridge 
across the Schuylkill river, connecting 
its steel works and finishing mills at 
Ivy Rock, Pa., with the blast furnace 
plant. This will be completed and the 
first liquid metal delivered to the open- 
hearth furnaces about Feb. 1. Other 
plans are in view for the extension 
of the finishing capacity and the round- 
ing out of the operations of the com- 
pany, and will be carried out as busi- 
ness conditions justify. Julian Ken- 
nedy, Pittsburg, is the engineer in 
charge of the furnace improvements. 


ST. LOUIS SHIPMENTS. 


Receipts and shipments of pig lead 
and spelter at St. Louis for the last 
two weeks were as follows: 

Zinc and Pigs ot 


Receipts :— spelter. lead. 
For week ending Dec. 3........ 98,350 35,481 
For week ending Dec. 10....... 97,490 37,570 

Shipments :— 

For week ending Dec. 3........ 135,260 27,870 


For week ending Dee. 10....... 128,900 19,730 


Denton & Flagg, who have offices 
in Cleveland, Chicago and Detroit, 
have been appointed direct sales rep- 
resentatives for the Cumberland Steel 
Co., of Cumberland, Md., for its line 
of turned, ground and polished shaft- 
ing, in 12 states west of Pennsyl- 
vania. In addition to this, Denton & 


Flagg also represent the Ohio Seam-. 


less Tube Co., of Shelby, O., in’ the 
same territory. 


The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co. has declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 134 per cent on its pre- 
ferred stock, payable Dec. 21. 








The Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. has declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 2 per cent. 


ti nae terme nen = 
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CRUDE STEEL 





Will be Quoted in New Way—Numer- 
ous Meetings of Manufacturers. 

Considerable interest is centered in the 
announcement that in the future steel 
mills will quote billets and sheet bars 
f. o. b. Pittsburg or Youngstown. This 
decision was reached at a recent meet- 
ing of manufacturers in this city. It is 
not known whether the arrangement is 
to be permanent. Several weeks ago, 
some companies were quoting prices i. o. 
b. maker’s mill, regardless of location. 
Late in November, an effort was made 
to have all mills quote f. 0. b. Pittsburg, 
but this has since been modified and 
prices are now being quoted f. o. b. 
Pittsburg or Youngstown. 

Offers of $13.00, valley, on 2,500 tons 
of basic for immediate shipment have 
been refused by practically all the fur- 
nace interests in this section. 

Manufacturers of plates are meeting 
at Pittsburg, today, this being one of a 
series of meetings called this week by 
chairmen of the various branches of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. Prac- 
tically all manufacturers were represent- 
ed at the meeting. 

Leading mills continue to quote $1.40, 
Pittsburg, although $1.45, Pittsburg, has 
been done recently. 

The sheet manufacturers met in Pitts- 
burg, Dec. 8; the rail and structural 
manufacturers met in New York, Mon- 
day; the tin plate section met in this 
city yesterday, the plate people are meet- 
ing today and the bar section will meet 
in Pittsburg, tomorrow. The dates for 
the meetings of the manufacturers of 
pipe and wire products have not been 
announced. 


Personal 

T. C. Clarke, manager of sales of 
the sheet steel piling department of 
the Lackawanna Steel Co., has sailed 
for a European trip. 

Frank S. Gorton, former treasurer 
of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 
is seriously ill with acute asthma at 
his apartments in Chicago. 

3enjamin Thirlby, executive of the 
Traverse City Iron Works, Traverse 
City, Mich., since 1882, has retired 
being succeeded by W. F. Calkins. 

President W. W. Jacobs, of the 
Shelby Iron Co., is making a visit of 
inspection of the company’s properties 
in the locality of Birmingham, Ala. 

A. W. Wheatley, of Montreal, has 
assumed charge of the Brooks plant 
of the American Locomotive Co., suc- 
ceeding John R. Magarvey, appointed 
manager at Schenectady, N. Y. 

J. M. Gardner, ‘formerly special agent 
of the Gardner Machine Co., Beloit, 
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Wis., with headquarters in Cleveland, 
has accepted a position with the W. 
M. Pattison Supply Co., Cleveland. 

Announcement is made by Charles 
G. Armstrong, consulting engineer, 
New York City, that he has taken into 
partnership his son, Francis J. Arm- 
strong, under the firm name of Charles 
G. Armstrong & Son. 

A. W. Thompson, chief engineer of 
the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, has 
been appointed general manager of the 
company’s lines. G. L. Potter, third 
vice president, has declined re-elec- 
tion. 

George D. Evans, " superintendent 
of the Sharon, Pa., mills of the Amer- 
ican Sheet & \Tin Plate Co., has re- 
signed, effective Jan. 1, to become 
manager of the Carnahan Tin Plate 
& Sheet Co., at Canton, O. 

H. H. Williams has resigned as 
superintendent of the Lake Shore 
Engine Works, Marquette, Mich., be- 
ing succeeded by E. L. Pearce. The 
chairmanship of the board has been 
accepted by F. H. Begole. 

George H. McDougall, lately con- 
nected with the Lake Superior Cor- 
poration, has been appointed mechan- 
ical superintendent of the Dominion 
Steel Corporation. Charles W. Mitch- 
ell has resigned his position as gen- 
eral superintendent of the Steel works. 

W. W. Stephens, president of the 
Stephens- Adamson Mfg. Co. of 
Aurora, Ill., has returned from Europe, 
where he spent some time in the 
study of the shops and methods of 
the larger manufacturing establish- 
ments of England, France and Ger- 
many. 

George C. Gordon, of Worcester, 
Mass., for four years superintendent 
of the Wyman & Gordon Co., manu- 
facturer of automobile crank shaft and 
other high grade drop forgings, has 
joined the forces of the Park Drop 
Forge Co., of Cleveland, as works 
manager. 

Paul Konig, who recently resigned 
as president of the New York metal 
exchange, has been named representa- 
tive of the American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co., at Berlin, Germany, where 
the company will open an office Jan. 
1. Joseph Clendenin will have gener- 
al charge of the office. 


Will Not Build—A report has been 
circulated in this territory that the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. expects 
to build an additional blast furnace. 
We are advised by J. F. Welborn, 
president of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., that this corporation does not 
intend to build any additional fur- 
naces at this time. 
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Obituary 

James E. Karns, aged 82, founder 
of the Karns Mfg. Co., at Springdale, 
Pa., died at his home in Springdale, 
Dec. 9. 

William L. Casaday, plow manu- 
facturer at South Bend, Ind., died un- 
expectedly of heart failure, Dec. 10, 
at his winter home near Los Angeles, 
Cal. aged 66. He was president of 
the South Bend Chilled Plow Co., 
which he organized 23 years ago. He 
invented a method of chilling plows, 
thus laying the foundation for his sub- 
sequent success, and in all he invented 
and patented over 200 articles. 

Walter L. Pierce, general manager and 
director of the Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 
New York, died unexpectedly from an 
attack of heart disease at his apartment 
in the St. Andrews hotel in that city, 
Dec. 9, aged 55. Beside his connection 
with the Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., Mr. 
Pierce was vice president, treasurer and 
manager of the Garton & Lidgerwood 
Co., and treasurer of the Hayward Co., 
New York. 
Engineers and other New York clubs. 

H. B. Sturtevant, identified with the 
iron mining on the Mesabi_ range, 
died, Nov. 30, at Philadelphia, aged 
54. For several years he was man- 
ager of the Pioneer mine, at Ely, 
and for some time superintendent of 
the Iroquois mine at Mountain Iron. 
He resigned his position at the 
Pioneer mine in 1902, and forthe 
next three years was general superin- 
tendent of the Rogers, Brown & Co.’s 
properties on the Mesabi and Menom- 
inee ranges. In 1907 he turned his 
attention to salt making in southern 
Michigan. At one time, Mr. Sturte- 
vant had charge of lead and zinc 
mines in the Joplin, Mo., district. 

John Rogers Maxwell, for many 
years president of the Atlas Portland 
Cement Co., director of Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, Inc., New York, 
and many other corporations, died 
at his home in Brooklyn, Dec. 12, 
from cerebral apoplexy. Mr. Max- 
well was stricken suddenly. Up to 
an hour of his death, he was appar- 
ently in his usual health. His “age 
was 64. Mr. Maxwell was prominent 
in railroad circles, having become 
president of the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey when that line was pur- 
chased by a syndicate, five years ago. 
He was serving as chairman of the 
executive committee at his death. He 
retired a few months ago as president 
of the Atlas Portland Cement Co., 


He was a member of the 





Calumet & Arizona Mining Co. has 
declared the regular quartely dividend 
of $1 a share, payable Dec. 19. 
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Closing|Changj; Annual _ Dividend 
past week displayed, in the main, a Quo. | ges it} Meeting Stock | Last | Date Last 
oe 2 Dec. 10.| week} Date 1910} Outstanding | Basis Dividend | Div. Pay. 
rising tendency, the rally in the lat- —— — —-- | me Be 
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: P ; American Can............ aie RS Feb. 2} 41,233,300 gh ee OCT TL 
against the government in the suit American Can, pr......... 77% | + % 41,233,300 | 7cum.}14Q. |Jan., 1911 
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against the anthracite railroads. Bonds Am. Car & Fdy., pr........ 115% | +1% 30,000,000 | 7n.c.|1%0. |Jan., 1911 
. , " t American Loc............ 37 +1%/Oct. 18! 25,000,000 5 1% Q. Aug., 1908 
are quiet, with little investment buy- American Loc., ERE ERS ee. fs 16 a ie 25,000,000 | 7 cum. 134 O- Oct., He 
: 2 é American Ship............ 7 — % | Oct 7,600,000 4 : ept., 1910 
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changes were almost _ insignificant; Chicago Pneumatic Tool... 4054 | ti Feb, 21 648s'800 | : 19. on ine 
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parliamentary elections depressed the Crucible Steel............ 123% | + | Oct. 19] 24'578'400 3%. Pachhrhs sok? 
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Saturday the market was moderately 
active and firm, and the average was 
higher than the previous close. 

Call money showed a little more 
firmness, ranging from 354 to 2% per 
cent. A fair business was done in 





Par value of shares, $100, except those starred 
**Includes 834 per cent on back divid ends. 
+Stock. 

fIncludes 114 extra and 1 special. 


(*), $50. 














time money, being stimulated by the 
rise in call money rates. An actual 
increase of surplus reserve was re- 


crease of 0.1. Bank clearings showed 
a decrease of about 1 per cent, com- 
pared with the previous week, and al- 


pared with $9,487,000 the preceding 
week, and $24,517,000 the correspond- 
ing week last year. 


ported by the banks, which now most 3 per cent compared with last ° 
stands at $6,131,075. Actual figures year. Commercial failures for the Copper Stocks. 
of cleaning house banks reported; week were 287, compared with 275 New York.—Amalgamated Copper 


surplus increased $663,325; loans de- 
creased $14,298,200; deposits decreased 
$18,116,900, and the ratio of reserve 
25.5, a decrease of 0.4 per cent. Non- 
member banks and trust companies 
showed; loans increased $5,766,700; 
net deposits increased $5,551,100; and 
the percentage of reserve, 17.3, a de- 


the preceding week, and 254 the cor- 
responding week last year. 

Shares were sold to the number of 
2,824,900, compared with 4,143,600 the 
preceding week, and 4,141,600 the cor- 
responding week last year. Bonds, 
exclusive of government bonds were 
sold to the amount of $10,321,000, com- 


closed 6454, a net gain of %. 

Boston.—Butte Coalition closed 17%, 
unchanged; Calumet & Arizona closed 
49, a net loss of 2; Calumet & Hecla 
closed 535, a net loss of 65; North 
Butte Mining closed 2934, a net gain 
of %; Quincy Mining closed 74, a 
net loss of ¥%. 
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SCALE CONTRACTS 


In the old days, the wages in most 
of the iron mills in the central west 
were on a sliding scale basis, the 
fluctuations being produced by changes 
in the “iron card.” The card rate was 


the uniform asking price of the manu- 
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facturers, rather the average realized 
after sales had been made through in- 
dividual negotiations. Later the Car- 
negie interests paid wages on a slid- 
ing basis, the controlling element be- 
ing the published market price of Bes- 
semer steel billets. This scale was 
settled with difficulty in 1889, for a 
period of three years, and it was a 
failure to renew it, which precipitated 
the famous Homestead strike of 1892, 
one of the points at issue being the 
refusal of the men to permit the base 
limit to be lowered at least to the 
market price, so as to restore the slid- 
ing feature. .There were, of course, 
many other points of difference. 

It may be on account of there being 
very little collective wage bargaining 
in the iron and steel trade of the pres- 
ent day that there is so little wage 
payment on the sliding scale basis, the 
only case of importance being that of 
the iron mill scales of the Amalga- 
mated Association and the United Sons 
of Vulcan. These are sliding scales, 
the control being the average realized 
price on base sizes of common iron 
bars at selected mills, during bi-month- 
ly periods. 

In the sale of materials in the iron 
and steel industry, scale contracts have 
been on the increase for years. Con- 
nelilsville coke in particular has been 
sold more and more on the scale basis, 
relative to pig iron prices. This meth- 
od of selling in the coke industry ap- 
pears to have grown out of a practice 
of actually exchanging the commodi- 
ties, for years ago it was not uncom- 
mon for the seller of the coke actually 
to take the pig iron, selling it himself 
at the best price he could obtain. In 
other cases, the definite tonnage of 
pig iron passed to the control of the 
coke operator; who, however, consti- 
tuted the furnace his sales agent for 
the particular iron. This particular 
practice has largely fallen into disuse, 
and the more convenient practice has 
grown up of basing the settling price 
for the coke upon the published price 
of pig iron, although in some cases 
the basis is the realized price of the 
furnace taking the coke. The making 
of a contract involves the settling of 
what grade of iron shall be taken, and 


what shall be the ratio, in terms of 
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tons of coke per ton of pig iron. Usu- 
ally these contracts contain a mini- 
mum, below which the price of coke 
cannot go, however low the price of 
pig iron. Sometimes, too, the ratio 
changes as prices change. It is per- 
fectly safe to estimate that during the 
first half of next year more coke will 
be delivered based upon scale con- 
tracts than based upon sales at flat 
prices. 

A favorite form of selling pig iron 
is that of basing the settling price 
upon the current price of pig iron, 
ascertained by one means or another. 
It is curious, viewed from the present- 
day standpoint, that basic pig iron 
has actually been sold on the basis of 
Bessemer pig iron prices, the buyer 
being allowed a fixed differential be- 
low Bessemer. As basic iron has be- 
come by far the more active commod- 
ity, there is no tendency to use this 
complicated principle at present, and 
scale contracts for basic iron are natu- 
rally based upon the developed price 
of basic iron. 

Some years ago a batch of contracts 
for Bessemer iron was. made, the set- 
tling basis being two-thirds the price 
of Bessemer steel billets. This was 
somewhat curious, in view of the fact 
that billet contracts have been very 
frequently based upon the price of 
Bessemer iron, so that the two variet- 
ies of contracts were apparently work- 
ing at cross purposes. Contracts for 
billets are still based upon pig iron, 
while sheet bar contracts are some- 
times based upon the open market 
price of sheet bars. 


In the dross trade, scale contracts 
are very common, and are regarded as 
practically a necessity. Zinc dross, for 
instance, is sold on the basis of a 
stated percentage, usually between 75 
and 80 per cent, of the market price of 
virgin spelter at the time of shipment. 
Tin dross is sold in the same manner, 
and such are the fluctuations in the 
market, upon which the recovered ma- 
terial must of course be sold, that 
sales involving delivery only a few 
days ahead are customarily made on 
the percentage basis rather than upon 
a flat price. 


In all these transactions, there is 


the tendency to get away from. bar- 
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ter and enter upon contracts simply 
that the details may be settled, the 
buyer and seller merely picking each 
other out as those with whom they 
will do business. 

In an active and_ well-sustained 
market little difficulty develops 
through the operation of a scale agree- 
ment to buy and sell materials for 
the prevailing and general price is 
fairly easily ascertained. But when 
the market is weak and uncertain, it 
oftentimes becomes a matter of ex- 
treme difficulty to learn definitely any 
one price upon which the scale may 
be based. In other words, a scale 
works satisfactorily when the definite 
base price is widely known; it works 
indifferently and often leads to dis- 
agreement between the contracting 
parties when sellers are merely try- 
ing to get the best prices they can, 
the general market price being in- 
definite because of maximum and min- 
imum quotations on the same grades 
of the same materials. Hence, scale 
contracts are not invariably  satis- 
factory because of inherent bases for 
likely fundamental disagreement, the 
very thing they are supposed to ob- 
viate. 

That the principle of the scale con- 
tract appeals very strongly to both 
buyer and seller is indicated by the 
fact that it is adopted so often when 
there is the obvious objection that 
it is not altogether easy to find a 
basis entirely satisfactory to both 
parties. A scale contract necessarily 
depends upon developments, and there 
must be a medium to furnish those 
developments. Frequently the aver- 
age price of Bessemer or basic pig 
iron, as compiled from actual market 
sales, is taken, while frequently also 
trade paper quotations are taken. It 
is impossible to avoid occasional con- 
troversies when each month furnishes 
a new price upon which qa given ton- 
nage is settled under each contract. 
It speaks well, both for the pains 
taken by the representatives of the 
trade press and for the candor of the 
members of the trade, in giving them 
information that an issue is so rarely 
made as to the valididty of published 
quotations, 
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THE MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ 
MEETING 

Last week the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers held its 
thirty-first annuat meeting in New 
York. It is easy, while one’s per- 
spective is still blurred by the near- 
ness of the event, to say that it was 
the most successful ever held by the 
organization. We do believe, how- 
ever, that if the recent meeting will 
not, upon critical review, be consid- 
ered the most successful ever held 
by the society, it will at least be in- 
cluded among the most distinctive. 
The objects of the society are two- 
fold—educational and social—and to 
be truly successful, a meeting must 
be so arranged that both the educa- 
tional and social features receive their 
just allotment of time and attention, 
without either encroaching upon the 
other. The reading and _ discussion 
of professional papers is the most 
important feature of any _ technical 
gathering. As has been heretofore 
noted in THe Iron Trapve Review, 
complaint has been made by many 
members that entertainments and so- 
cial functions were usurping time 
which should be devoted to serious 
work. No such charge can be brought 
against the recent convention. 

Contrary to the custom of previous 
years, the excursion features were 
confined to one day, Friday being de- 
voted wholly to that purpose. By 
this arrangement, full working time 
was available on the other two days 
for the reading and discussion of pa- 
pers and no one was obliged to miss 
any of the professional sessions in 
order to enjoy the excursions and 
entertainments. This innovation ap- 
parently met the hearty approval of 
the members and is to be commend- 
ed. 

The policy of presenting only a 
few papers at each session, allowing 
ample time for discussion, which was 
inaugurated a year ago, was followed 
at the recent meeting. After a thor- 
ough trial this procedure has proven 
eminently satisfactory, and it will un- 
doubtedly become a part of the fixed 


policy of the society. 


The three papers in grinding are 
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worthy of special consideration. The 
possibilities of the modern grinding 
machine, equipped with up-to-date 
fast-cutting wheels, do not seem to 
be thoroughly and generally appre- 
ciated by shop managers. As was 
clearly brought out in the papers and 
discussion, for a great variety of 
work the grinder is not only an ex- 
tremely accurate tool, but an econ- 
omical one as well. A study of the 
papers on grinding would undoubted- 
ly suggest to the live manager many 
possibilities for improvements and 
economies. 

The society invited a distinguished 
foreign educator, Dr. Georg Kerschen- 
steiner, director of the Industrial 
Continuation Schools of Munich, to 
give an address on Thursday even- 
ing. This address, which will be pub- 
lished in abstract later in Tae Iron 
TRADE REVIEW, contains suggestions 
that might prove of value to Ameri- 
cans. The philosophy of vocational 
training advanced by Dr. Kerschen- 
steiner, which takes account of the 
future man as a factor in civic life, 
is a new message to many on this 
side of the Atlantic, but of this we 


shall have more to say later. 


THE COKE PROBLEM 


The Connellsville Courier, a recog- 


nized authority on coke, publishes the . 


greater part of an editorial published 
in THe Iron Trave Review of Nov. 3, 
under the above caption, and com- 


ments as follows: 


These statements are. substantially 
correct and deductions drawn from 
them are logical; in fact, they have 
become actual conditions with many 
of the coke operators. The last coke 
boom did do more harm than good, 
and most all the coke booms have 
been harmful at one or another stage 
of their careers. There is nothing 
which will effectively regulate coke 
prices to stability and reasonable profit 
but some sort of a combination, either 
in a central selling agency such as is 
now under formation, or an actual 
merger of the coke properties into one 
company. 

The “ultimate effect,” which our 
contemporary mentions, namely, that 
of encouraging the by-product system, 
will be cheerfully assumed by the Con- 
nellsville coke operators. With a coal 
which produces the finest furnace fuel 
in the world, the Connellsville region 
does not fear competition from any 
kind of ovens since it may if neces- 
sary adapt itself to them. 

















MEETING OF AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


Large Attendance and Reading of Able Papers Were Features--- 
Col. E. D. Meier Succeeds George Westinghouse in the Presidency 


A large attendance, coupled with 
professional papers of exceptional va- 
riety and merit, marked the thirty-first 
annual meeting of the American Soci- 
ety of Mechanical Engineers, which 
was held in the Engineering Societies 
building, New York, Dec. 6 to 9. The 
attendance totaled 895, including mem- 
bers and guests. Two days were de- 
voted entirely to professional sessions 
during which time 15 papers were pre- 
sented and discussed. Contrary to cus- 
tom, the excursion features of the 
meeting were confined to one day, 
Friday being devoted wholly to that 
purpose. The able manner in which 
the program was arranged, permitted 
maximum attention to be given to the 
reading and discussion of papers with- 
out detracting from the enjoyment of 
the entertainments and excursions. 


Election of Officers. 


The meeting was called to order for 
the first session on Tuesday evening 
at 8:30 p. m. The election of officers 
and the president’s address have been 
already noted in Tue Iron Trape Re- 
VIEW. 


Wednesday Morning Session. 


The business meeting of the society 
was held at the opening of the Wed- 
‘nesday morning session. Secretary 
Rice announced the election of 125 
new members, 15 associate members, 
126 junior members and 28 promotions 
to member’s grade. W. R. Warner 
read the report of the committee on 
faising funds* to meet the society’s 
share in the purchase of the land oc- 
cupied by the Engineering Societies 
building. There remains less than 
$90,000 to be subscribed. 

Interesting reports of the joint meet- 
ing in England last summer were giv- 
en by F. R. Hutton, honorary secre- 
tary, and C. W. Rice, secretary. Mr. 
Hutton outlined the beneficial results 
which have accrued from this joint 
meeting, and also expressed the Amer- 
ican Society’s hearty appreciation of 
the unusual courtesies extended to the 
visitors. Secretary Rice’s report went 
into the details of the meeting in Eng- 
land, which have already been reported 
in THe Iron Trapve Review. 

At the suggestion of President Mei- 
er, who read a telegram announcing 
the death of Wm. H. Bryan, St. Louis, 


a member of the committee on meet- 
ings, a resolution of sympathy with 
the bereaved family was passed. 

James M. Dodge, chairman of the 
committee on public relations, present- 
ed a report discussing the work the 
committee has outlined, and stating 
that the important subject before the 
committee is the consideration of the 
proposals to license engineers advanced 
by several states. 


Transmission of Heat in Surface Con- 
densation., 


The first professional paper, “The 
Transmission of Heat in Surface Con- 
densation,” by Geo. A. Orrok, New 
York, was then presented. 


The paper contains the results of 771 
heat transmission tests made by the 
author on 16 kinds of condenser tubes 
under various conditions of condenser 
practice. It also includes 84 tests made 
by Allen in England, 47 tests by Hep- 
burn in the United States, 53 tests by 
Hagemann in England, 40 tests by J. 
P. Joule, 41 tests by Stott and Pigott, 
40 tests by Weighton, 35 tests by 
Josse, and 34 tests by Clement and 
Garland. 

The object in making these tests 
was to determine the heat transfer 
through various kinds of condenser 
tubes and the laws governing its varia- 
tion under different conditions of steam 
temperature, pressure and velocity; ve- 
locity of circulating water; and mean 
temperature difference. 

In order to obtain these data, a 
small surface condenser was construct- 
ed with a relatively small cooling sur- 
face and it was operated under condi- 
tions as nearly like actual condenser 
conditions as possible. The author ar- 
rived at the following conclusions: (a) 
The heat transferred from condensing 
steam surrounding a metallic tube of 
cold water flowing through the tube is 
proportional to the seven-eighths power 
of the mean temperature difference of 
the water and steam _ temperatures. 
This is equivalent to the statement 
that the coefficient of heat transfer, 
U, is inversely proportional to the 
eighth root of the mean temperature 
difference. (b) The coefficient of heat 
transmission, U, is approximately pro- 
portional to the square root of the ve- 
locity of the cooling water. 

(c) The coefficient U is independent 
of the vacuum and of the velocity of 
the steam among the tubes or in the 
condenser passages. It may be pro- 
portional to the square root of the ve- 
locity normal to the tubes, but in all 
common cases this velocity does not 
vary more than a tenth part. 

(d) The effect of air on the heat trans- 
ferred is very marked indeed, particu- 
larly at high vacua, and most of this 


air is due to leakage through the walls 
and joints of the apparatus. Working 
from Smith’s curves and certain picked 
tests, where the volume of air could be 
calculated, the effect of the presence 
of air in reducing the value of U is as 
follows: 


Opening the discussion of this paper, 
Prof. Wm. D. Ennis, Brooklyn, asked 
the author how the rate of flow in 
the experimental condenser compared 
with standard condensing practice. Mr. 


Orrok replied that the experiments 
were within the limits of condenser 
practice. Prof. Ennis stated that he 


could not see why the air in the steam 
should vary so much with a closed 
cycle and a constant vacuum and have 
such an effect on the water velocity 
curves. Prof. Kent stated that he was 
puzzled about the expression “mean 
temperature difference” in the paper 
and pointed out that it was not neces- 
sarily correct to take the arithmetical 
mean since the temperature of the con- 
densing water varies along a curve, 
and is not a linear function. He statea 
that the paper would be more complete 
if it included a formula by which the 
square feet of heating surface in a 
condenser required to condense 1,000 
pounds of steam under given condi- 
tions of vacuum and temperature could 
be computed. In concluding his dis- 
cussion, Prof. Kent stated that he 
liked the method pursued by the auth- 
or, and that he should be compliment- 
ed for the careful manner in which 
his studies had been carried on. An- 
other speaker pointed out that the air 
which collects on the outside of con- 
denser tubes, forming an insulating 
coat, is very harmful in its effects and 
recommended that the tubes be pro- 
vided with a device to scrape off the 
air film similar to the scraping de- 
vice used on the tubes of boiler econo- 
mizers. A written discussion by Thos. 
C. McBride said in part: 


The conditions of the first tests 
were apparently, however, those which 
we meet in low pressure turbine prac- 
tice, and it seems therefore to the 


writer that they should have a prac- 
tical value. It is hoped that the author 
will explain more fully the origin of 
the exhaust steam used in the appa- 
ratus as first constructed, and his con- 
clusions as to what might have been 
expected from it as revealed by his 
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tests, if used on low pressure turbine 
work. 

In all tests of the kind conducted 
by the author, the amount of air and 
non-condensible vapors present in the 
steam must necessarily introduce an 
element of doubt as to the results, and 
the presence of this element of doubt 
in the author’s mind is shown in his 
statement. The author does not state 
how he arrived at the conclusion that 
there was not more than %-inch air 
pressure in the condenser, nor has he 
commented on any comparison of this 
statement with Mr. Smith’s_ conclu- 
sions; the latter stating that if air is 
present to the extent of 1-20 inch of 
mercury the ratio of effective volume 
of the air pump to boiler feed pump 
is 20 to 1. 

If, as the author states, the partial 
air pressure in his apparatus ap- 
proached % inch of mercury, the re- 
sults obtained can hardly be considered 
as applying to practical conditions in 
sufface condensers. In the writer’s 
opinion, the heat transfer results ob- 
tained indicate very much less air, this 
opinion being based on the heat trans- 
fer results obtained and air condition 
existing in surface condenser plants. 
Any condenser having as much as % 
inch air pressure would require a 
vacuum pump of a size that would be 
prohibitive. 

It is interesting to note that the 
author proposes to undertake some 
measurements of dry air pump dis- 
charge and sincerely to be hoped that 
he will be good enough to present 
these results to the society. The 
writer does not know of any data hav- 
ing been published concerning this 
feature of condenser work, although 
Mr. Morrison seems to have made a 
study of the subject as set forth in 
the paper which the author has quoted. 

These questions suggest the advisa- 
bility of the society adopting some 
sort of a standard method of testing 
large condensers, particularly as refers 
to the question of the amount of air 
present and the influence of this air on 
the results obtained. 


In closing the discussion, the author 
stated that the tubes used in the ex- 
perimental condenser were all of the 
same thickness, No. 16 gage. He again 
pointed out the difficulties due to the 
presence of air in the condenser, which 
he believed was unavoidable under tne 
conditions, since the exhaust steam was 


obtained from a long main to which 
open heaters were attached. He said 
that, although there are undoubtedly 
variations in temperature inside the 
shells of large condensers, they could 
find no variation in temperature larger 
than 1/10 of a degree in the experi- 
mental condenser. 


Wednesday Afternoon Session. 


The Wednesday afternoon session 
opened with a paper on “Combustion 
and Boiler Efficiency,” by Edward A. 
Uehling, Passaic, N. J. 

The paper stated that: It is now 
fully recognized by all progressive and 


observing engineers and managers of 
power houses that there is more room 
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for economy in the boiler house than 
in any other part of the plant. It is 
therefore not due so much to lack of 
recognition of the fact that there is 
still from 5 per cent to 25 per cent of 
the available energy of the coal need- 
lessly wasted that this waste continues 
to an appalling degree, as to the in- 
herent difficulty in regulating combus- 
tion so that the loss may be reduced 
to a minimum. 

The efficiency of the steam genera- 
tor depends on conditions far more 
complex than does that of the steam 
engine or dynamo. The latter, when 
properly designed and constructed and 
adjusted for the work, will operate at 
maximum economy. The attendant 
can do very little or nothing to decrease 
or increase their efficiency, whereas in 
the operation of a steam boiler no 
such adjustment is possible. All de- 
pends on the proper attendance; ad- 
justments cannot be made to serve 
once for all time. So many modifying 
factors enter in, such as atmospheric 
conditions, quality of fuel, both chemi- 
cal and physical, rate of driving, etc., 
that fixed adjustment is impossible. 

The heat energy carried off by flue 
gas in general boiler room practice is 
rarely as low as 15 per cent and not 
infrequently reaches 40 ver cent of the 
calorific value of the fuel consumed. 
This loss is made up of two distinct 
factors; first, the sensible heat of the 
flue gas, and second the potential heat 
of the combustible constituents it con- 
tains. The former varies directly as 
the stack temperature and inversely as 
the per cent of COs; the latter is inde- 
pendent of the stack temperature but 
for any given per cent of combustible 
constituents in the flue gas the loss 
also* varies inversely as the per cent 
of COs It is therefore evident that 
the per cent of CO, in the flue gas and 
the stack temperature are the control- 
ing factors in steam boiler economy. 
In the paper the writer has endeavored 
to show the importance of knowing 
these two factors, 

Since the excess of oxygen is nec- 
essary for complete combustion, it is 
held by, some combustion experts that 
O is a better index to the efficiency of 
combustion and boiler economy than 
CO,. 
A study of the classified tables of 
analyses given in Appendix No. 1, and 
more especially a study of the dia- 
grams plotted from these analyses, 
may lead to the conclusion that the 
percentage of O might answer as well 
as the percentage of CO:, but hardly 
better. When we consider that CO, 
is very much more readily determined 
than O, and that there are a number 
of practicable instruments on the mar- 
ket that will autographically record 
the percentage of CO, in the flue gas 
at short intervals, one of which will 
make a continuous record and at the 
same time indicate the percentage of 
CO, at the boiler front, there can be 
little room for doubt as to which of 
the constituents is the better adapted 
to serve as the index of economical 
combustion. 

The highest practicable furnace effi- 
ciency obtains when the greatest pos- 
sible part of the potential energy con- 
tained in the coal is converted into 
sensible heat by combustion. The 
highest boiler efficiency results when 
a minimum of this heat is carried off 
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by the flue gas. The former is real- 
ized when combustion is complete, the 
latter when the weight and tempera- 
ture of the flue gas are a minimum. 
Since the weight of flue gas decreases 
as the percentage of CO, increases, 
ro boiler efficiency requires high 
On the other hand, when the fur- 
nace is run so as to produce a maxi- 
mum percentage of CO, there is dan- 
ger of reducing its efficiency because 
of incomplete combustion due to a 
minimum of free oxygen. It would 
seem, therefore, that the highest com- 
bined efficiency of boiler and furnace 
would be obtained when the gain due 
to reduced weight of flue gas, i. e., due 
to an increased percentage of COs, is 
balanced by the loss due to incom- 
plete combustion. 


Conclusions. 


We must conclude from these calcu- 
lations that the percentage of CO,and 
the stack temperature are the two 
controling factors in the production 
of furnace and boiler efficiency. In 
view of the fact that both of these 
components are so easily determined 
and that apparatus is in existence 
which. will continuously indicate and 
record them, it is lamentable that 
more general use is not made of these 
indices. 

There is today no valid reason why 
scientific methods should not prevail 
in securing fuel, as well as in consum- 
ing it, especially for power purposes, 
nor is there any reason why consum- 
ers of large quantities of coal should 
be ignorant of its ultimate, as well as 
its proximate composition. 

It is not generally feasible, nor is it 
at all necessary, in order to obtain the 
most economical results, that calcula- 
tions be based on the ultimate analy- 
sis of the coal, but a full analysis of 
the flue gas should form part of the 
daily routine. Inasmuch, however, as 
the most economical percentage of 
CO, varies considerably with the kind 
of fuel used, and also to some extent 
on the method of firing, hand or me- 
chanical, the kind of stoker and rate 
of driving, it becomes very desirable, 
if not absolutely necessary, to make a 
series of tests in which all the essen- 
tial elements are determined. 

Having established the most econo- 
mical value of CO, this component of 
the flue gas will serve as a correct 
guide to the fireman. An automatic 
record, preferably a continuous one, 
for the engineer is of the greatest 
value. If, in addition, the stack tem- 
perature is indicated for the fireman 
and recorded for the engineer in 
charge there should be little difficulty 
in getting maximum efficiency.” 

The discussion seemed to indicate 
that the operation of continuous CO; 
recorders has not been entirely satis- 
factory and that there are several 
other methods of maintaining boiler 
efficiency than the measurement of 
CO, in the flue gas. Prof. R. C. En- 
nis stated that after all air leakages 
above the grates of a certain boiler in 
Brooklyn had been chinked up the 
CO, increased from 4 to 11 per cent, 
equivalent to an increase in efficiency 
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from 57 to 85 per cent. He stated 
that stratification in the furnace results 
in the simultaneous presence of O and 
CO in the flues, and that therefore 
CO, is a more reliable index of boiler 
efficiency than oxygen alone. Refer- 
ring to the operation of continuous 
CO, recorders, he stated that in many 
machines the gas takes from 6 to 15 
minutes to reach the apparatus, so that 
when the fire is in the best condition 
the recorder indicates the’ worst con- 
ditions. Prof. Kent said that he was 
sorry the paper did not tell the ad- 
vantages of furnace temperature in 
keeping up boiler efficiency and that a 
temperature of 3,000 degrees general- 
ly indicated good economy, while a 
temperature of 1,500 to 2,000 degrees 
showed low efficiency. Prof. Jacobus 
stated that in struggling to get from 
12 to 14 per cent CO; in the chimney 
gas often more than 1! per cent CO 
was produced, due to keeping down 
the oxygen, and therefore a large 
quantity of CO, did not necessarily 
mean efficient operation unless it 
could be shown that the CO was at 
least less than 1 per cent. J. C. Par- 
ker attacked the pape:, say ng that he 
did not believe high CO, necessarily 
meant economicai operation and that 
he had found continuous recorders out 
of order most of the time. He said 
the recorders were more of a labora- 
tory instrument than a boiler room 
device. Mr. Billings said it was re- 
markable how soon even an ignorant 
fireman learns to beat the recorders 
and advanced the opinion that draft 
measurement is a much more practical 
means of checking economy. He said: 

What we want is a mechanical de- 
vice which will show how the fireman 
handles his fire. O. H. Bathgate pre- 
sented a written discussion stating: 

Little exception can be taken to 
any of the author’s statements, though 
I find that several very important fac- 
tors mecessary for conclusions have 
been either omitted or not given their 
proper value. Referring to paragraph 
3, second condition, a proximate an- 
alysis of coal is insufficient for the 
purpose intended. A separate deter- 
mination of sulphur is necessary to 
associate the quality of coal with ef- 
ficient steam generation. 

I agree with the author that for 
daily boiler room practice when the 
maximum CO, is likely to be below 
12 or 13 per cent, the omission of the 
remaining gas constituents is not seri- 
ous, and for the average fireman the 
simplifying of such matters tends to 
greater efficiency. 

I believe that a plant where the 
CO, is determined either manually or 
automatically, should also provide a 
means for determining the carbon in 
the ash. Gas and ash analysis are 
equally essential to a complete knowl- 
edge of combustion, for in actual ex- 
perience, I have found firemen sacrific- 
ing coal to the advantage of a hign 
CO; record. This indicates that gas 
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analysis in itself, is not necessarily a 
true index of boiler efficiency. 

The author states that correct gas 
analyses, indicating furnace and_ boiler 
efficiency, depend on the composition 
of fuel, stack temperature and tem- 
perature at which analyses are made, 
and yet none of these appear to have 
been considered. Inconsistent results 


would therefore be expected, these 
varying with the conditions under 
which the analyses were made. Fewer 


results, corrected to a basis of stand- 
ard fuel, temperature, etc., would have 
derived more reliable conclusions. It 
would be interesting to know the ratio 
of available hydrogen to carbon in 
fuel and the conditions of firing 1rom 
which the results of tables 7 and 8 
were made. The variable conditions 
affecting the total of oxygen compo- 
nents have probably more to do with 
the inconsistent results than inaccurate 
analyzing. 

B. Viola, Brooklyn, read a paper on 
“Automatic Control of Condensing 
Water,” which described a device for 
automatically regulating the cooling 
water admitted to condensers in vacu- 
um plants. His papet was _ severely 
criticized, one member stating that it 
gave absolutely no data showing the 
advantages of automatic control and 
that the condenser illustrated was an- 
tiquated and out of date. Mr. Shell- 
cross said that while Mr. Viola’s prop- 
Osition is a good one, a number of 
slight mechanical changes in the de- 
vice would greatly improve its effi- 
ciency. 

Papers: giving the results of tests of 
a 10,000 kilowatt mixed flow turbine 
and a 9,000 kilowatt Curtis turbine at 
San Francisco were read by Samuel L. 
Naphtaly and F. H. Varney. The pa- 
pers are abstracted as follows: 

Test of a 10,000 K. W. Steam Turbine. 


This paper gives the results of "steam econ- 
omy tests made on a _ 10,000-kilowatt turbo- 
generator unit, at the plant of the City Elec- 
tric Co., San Francisco, Cal., under operating 
loads. Methods of conducting the tests, appa- 
ratus used, and application of correction fac- 
tors to meet specified conditions are described. 
Results on basis of water rate, Rankine cycle 
efficiencies and thermal efficiencies as given. 
Several diagrams illustrate the results of tests 
and conditions during tests. 

A general description is given of the turbine 
and generator construction, covering the fea- 
tures of the double-flow type of turbine, and 
a new principle in oil relay operation of the 
main valves. An interesting feature is the 
high speed of rotation, 1,800 revolutions per 
minute. 


Test of a 9,000-K. W. Turbo-Genera- 
tor Set. 


The above turbine has a rating of 9,000 kilo- 
volt amperes, or (with a power factor of 80 
per cent) capacity of 7,200. kilowatts. The 
guaranteed efficiency was at full load, 9,000 
kilowatts (unity power factor), with steam at 
175 pounds gage pressure, superheat at 125 
degrees Fahr., and a vacuum of not more than 
2 inches absolute back pressure; the turbine 
was to generate a kilowatt at 16.4 pounds of 
steam. The machine was tested on the regu- 
lar commercial load which it was endeavored 
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to keep as nearly constant as possible. The 
duration of the test was approximately four 
hours with an approximate load of 7,000 kilo- 
watts, immediately followed by another four- 
hour run with an approximate load of 9,000 
kilowatts. The final result of the test for 
the 7,000-kilowatt load was 16.06 pounds of 
steam per kilowatt-hour without correction, and 
15.82 pounds of steam with all corrections 
made; for the 9,000-kilowatt load, 15.95 pounds 
of steam without correction, and 15.42 pounds 
with all corrections made. This showed the 
turbine to be approximately 3% per cent better 
than the guarantee on 7,000-kilowatt load, and 
approximately 6 per cent above the guarantee 
on the 9,000-kilowatt load. 


In a written discussion, E. D. Drey- 
fus said in part: 


The author is to be commended for 
having selected working conditions 
under which he obtains the highest ul- 
timate economy and for having en- 
dorsed rotative speeds which obvi- 
ously conduce to higher efficiencies. 

Fig. 1 demonstrates that 100 degrees 
Fahr. is about the upper limit of su- 
perheating that may be profitably em- 
ployed. In constructing this diagram, 
care has been taken to favor high su- 
perheat as much as possible, so that I 
believe it presents the most optimistic 
view of the subject. While the water 
rates which Mr. Naphtaly obtained 
with his turbine, 14.57 pounds as test- 
ed, and 13.88 pounds corrected, some- 
what exceed other recorded consump- 
tions, there has, nevertheless, been estab- 
lished a new mark in the efficiency of 
conversion of the available thermal 
energy between the throttle and ex- 
haust pressures into electrical energy 
at the switchboard: viz., 69 per cent 
as referred to the Rankins cycle. 

In concluding my remarks the floor 
space occupied might be mentioned. 
By employing the higher speed of 
1,800 revolutions per minute instead 
of 900, the unit has been reduced in 
length about 17 per cent. Mr. Naph- 
taly developed his plans providing 
for two rows of turbines in the engine 
room, faced alternately with respect 
to one another. . The 10,000-kilowatt 
turbines of the type described, demand 
floor space of only 0.18 square feet 
per kilowatt of normal capacity in- 
stalled. 


Discussion by J. H. Lawrence. 


J. H.  Lawrence:—Mr. Naphtaly 
gives a table which is a summary of 
the tests made on the 10,000-kilowatt 
unit. One column is headed “B. t. u. 
per k. w. hour.” His results vary con- 
siderably from those which I have 
calculated, and give the turbine a 
much lower consumption than I think 
it should be credited with. I have 
tried various methods and have used 
both the old and the new steam ta- 
bles, but have not been able to check 
the figures given in the table. 

I. E. Moultrop:—Mr. Naphtaly 
has contributed some very valuable 
data upon the Westinghouse double 
flow turbine, about which very little 
information has been published. The 
unit is large, having a normal rating 
of 10,000 kilowatts and an overload 
capacity of 50 per cent. As the rise 
of temperature on the generator is 
only 60 degrees Cent. after 24 hours 
of 1% load, this unit might be given a 
rating of 15,000 kilowatt maximum, It 
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seems from the test that this unit is 
very efficient, especially at the low 
superheat and yacuum used. 

The vacuum correction curve shows 
a very small saving from an increase 
of vacuum, thereby differing widely 
from an impulse turbine. The shape 
of the vacuum correction curve would 
indicate that the effect of increased 
vacuum at overloads would be very 
light indeed. 

W. H. Emmett, Schenectady, N. Y., 
commented on the small discharge 
area at the low pressure end of the 
10,000-kilowatt turbine made neces- 
sary by the high stresses in the drum 
to which the low pressure vanes are at- 
tached, due to the high rotating speed. 
On account of this congestion at the 
discharge end, the steam left the last 
stage at a speed of 1,600 feet per sec- 
ond and therefore carried 16 per cent 
of its total energy into the exhaust. 
Concluding the discussion, Mr. Walker 
said that, although low speed turbines 
are much more easily built, since they 
require less careful shop work, never- 
theless the field for the high pressure 
turbine is a high one. 

A paper entitled “Notes on the 


Value of Napier’s Coefficient with Su- 


perheated Steam,” by Isaac Harter Jr., 
Bayonne, N. J., concluded the Wed- 
nesday afternoon session. 


The paper comprises a report of a 
series of determinations of the value 
of Napier’s coefficient for steam at 
pressures closely averaging 160 pounds 
per square inch absolute, and for vari- 
ous degrees of superheat ranging ap- 
proximately between 50 and 200 de- 
grees. The values as given show: 

(a) Numerical increase in the value of 
coefficient corresponding with increased 
superheat. 

(b) The increase in the volume flow- 
ing at constant pressure as the super- 
heat increases. 

(c) A decrease in the weight of steam 
flowing at constant pressure as the 
superheat increases. 


A New Feature of Belt Driving. 


The Thursday morning session open- 
ed with a paper on “A New Theory 
of Belt Driving,” by Selby Haar, 
Schenectady, N. Y. The object of this 
paper is to present a theory of the 
process by which a belt transmits 
power and a study of the losses oc- 
curring in the belt while under load, 
so that its efficiency may be deter- 
mined. 

Some of the noteworthy features of 
the new theory are: The maximum 
allowable tension increases with the 
speed; the coefficient of friction in- 
creases with the speed and reaches 
values far above those usually as- 
sumed; the maximum efficiency of 
transmission is not limited by the 
speed; as the speed increases, the cen- 
trifugal tension replaces the initial ten- 
sion so that the bearing pressure de- 
creases; the speed of the belt is con- 
stantly changing, a regular cycle being 
repeated continuously when the load 
is steady; a new treatment of belt 
creep is given. Several opinions of 
this theory are presented, together 
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with descriptions of apparatus and 
methods of testing used by the vari- 
ous experimenters. 

A method of calculating the effi- 
ciency of a belt is developed and an 
illustrative example worked out. Data 
from several tests are included for 
comparison with the calculations. 

The paper concludes with the fol- 
lowing remarkable prophecy: “Eleven 
thousand feet per minute is no limit 
for belt speeds at present.” Belt pul- 
leys have run at 98,000 feet per minute. 
Brown, Boveri & Co. have reached 
74,000 feet per minute; the Schuckert 
Co. run flywheels at 19,600 feet per 
minute, and so do American manu- 
facturers. Air resistance is an import- 
ant feature at such speeds. When air 
is excluded the resistance decreases to 
one-half, and in a vacuum is almost 
nothing. * * * We are by no 
means close to the limit of belt speeds, 
and the capacity of the belt does not 
commence to increase until high speeds 
are reached. Steam turbine speeds are 
so high that some reducing device 
must be provided and for this purpose 
the belt is the simplest and most prac- 
tical connecting link. With transmis- 
sions at such high speeds the con- 
struction must be painstaking and the 
crowning of the pulley is an important 
feature. 

The discussion brought out the state- 
ment that in American practice belt 
speeds even as high as 6,000 feet per 
minute are considered impractical and 
while high belt speeds may be theoret- 
ically efficient and high speed belts 
may work beautifully at first, it has 
been found that in every-day service 
they require heavy repairs. Carl Barth 
said that the paper did not present a 
new theory, but only a statement of 
alleged facts. He criticised the form 
of the curve published in this paper, 
showing the reduction of belt tension 
by centrifugal force, stating that the 
lag of the belt was not taken into 
account, At high speeds the tension 
required merely to balance the cen- 
trifugal force is too great to permit 
practical use of such velocities. He 
said that a tension of even 190 pounds 
per square inch cannot be maintained 
very long, without continually tighten- 
ing the belt. Mr. VanDerhoe recom- 
mended a medium between the high 
speeds proposed by German .engineers 
and the low speeds advised by some 
American engineers as the best all- 
around practice. He recommended the 
use of large idlers to increase the arc 
of contact and the coefficient of fric- 
tion in order to reduce the slack side 
tension, increasing the effective pull, 
with no increase in tension on the 
tight side. Harrington Emerson, New 
York, said that there is a large loss 
of power due to stretch and high ten- 
sion in high speed belts. He would 
not dare run belts in ordinary shop 
practice at the. speed proposed in this 
paper. The only legitimate wear of 
a belt occurs on account of slipping 
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on the pulleys and this wear is at a 
maximum when the belt is either ex- 
tremely loose or extremely tight; what 
is necessary for efficiency and long 
wear is to run belts at a speed and 
tension producing’ minimum slip. 


Ruinous Speeds Proposed. 


F. W. Taylor criticised the paper for 
its lack of definite conclusions. He 
said the suggestions regarding high 
speed in the final paragraph are ex- 
traordinary and dangerous. A speed 
of 11,000 feet per minute in actual 
practice is far too high and even 6,000 
feet per minute is ruinous. Belts run 
at this speed may be all right at first, 
but they soon begin to slip and stretch 
and make life a nightmare for the 
shop superintendent. The object in 
designing belt drives is not necessarily 
to attain the highest efficiency, but to 
avoid interruptions to manufacture. 
These interruptions, due to breakage 
and slippage of belts, are far more 
expensive than the small losses in- 
curred in running belts at a lower 
efficiency. Prof. Wm. Kent pointed 
out that pulleys will not stand exces- 
sive speeds and .wished the author 
had given the diameter and construc- 
tion of the pulleys carrying the high 
speed belts which he mentions. 


Stresses in Connecting Rods. 


Winslow H. Herschel, New York, 
presented the paper entitled “A Graph- 
ical Method for Calculating Stresses 
in a Connecting Rod.” 


To avoid the assumptions generally 
made in calculating the stresses in a 
connecting rod by analytical formulae, 
Mr. Herschel proposes a_ graphical 
method for finding the stress at any 
point in a rod of any shape. Determi- 
nation of the inertia forces of material 
points is simplified by means of a 
diagram calculated from exact formu- 
lae. The bending moment due to in- 
ertia forces is calculated by the usual 
string polygon method, and there is 
also a moment equal to the axial 
method, and a moment equal to the 
axial thrust multiplied by the sum of 
the deflection and an assumed eccen- 
tricity of loading. Deflections are 
found by Mohr’s method and the ec- 
centricity is assumed in accordance 
with the conclusions of Moncrieff. 

The numerical examples show that 
in a simple shaft of uniform stress 
the maximum bending moment and 
maximum diameter will be less than 
0.6 the length of the rod from the 
crosshead end, and the maximum bend- 
ing moment at any one point will 
occur at about 38 per cent stroke. The 
stresses are much greater than given 
by the usual formulae, mainly on ac- 
count of considering the bending mo- 
ment due to axial thrust. 


The consensus of opinion brought 
out by the discussion was that the 
method described in the paper was too 
laborious and not sufficiently simple 
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for daily use in the drafting room. In 
closing the discussion the author said: 


If there are analytical methods of 
designing a rod which are simple, I 
would like to learn of them. I did 
not discover them when I wrote the 
paper. I do not think that the fact 
that the method is complicated has 
any bearing on the question of wheth- 
er the center of a rod or a point 0.6 
of its length from one end is the 
proper place for the largest section, 
as stated by Prof. Lanza. But the 
graphical method does not seem to 
show this as far as I can judge from 
results and it would undoubtedly de- 
pend on the amount of taper to the 
rod, which is usually a matter of 
judgment rather than calculation. So, 
some method seems to be required, 
which will indicate the correct amount 
of taper to use, instead of being ob- 
liged to rely wholly on judgment in 
the matter. 

Reginald P. Bolton, New York, read 
a paper on “Operating Conditions of 
Passenger Elevators,” and M. B. Kav- 
en, Beverly, Mass., and J. B. Hadaway 
presented a paper on “Modern Shoe 


Manufacture.” 
Thursday Afternoon Session. 


The session of most importance to 
engineers connected with the iron, 
steel and machinery business took 
place on Thursday afternoon. Simul- 
taneous sessions were held. The gene- 
ral section, with President Meier in 
the chair, discussed the subject of 
grinding in modern machine shop prac- 
tice, while the gas power section took 
up the exhaustive paper by E. P. Cole- 
man on “The First Large Gas-Engine 
Installation in an American Steel 
Works.” 

The papers on grinding presented 
at the general section were as follows: 
“The Field for Grinding,” by C. H. 
Norton, Worcester, Mass.; “Precision 
Grinding,” by W. A. Viall, Providence, 
R. I., and “Modern Grinding Methods,” 
by B. M. W. Hanson, Hartford, Conn. 
These three papers were considered 
together. 

“The Field for Grinding,” by C. H. 
Norton, is printed in full elsewhere in 
this issue. 


Precision Grinding. 


This paper is abstracted as follows: 


Grinding is an art rather than an 
exact mechanical operation. It is an 
art of such recent growth that rel- 
atively little is known about it or its 
possibilities. 

In speaking of grinding as an art 
I mean that it contains elements in 
which the judgment and experience 
of the operator count for a great deal. 
While in a general way the manufact- 
urer or the skilled operator is able to 
give instructions for the running of 
the machines, yet conditions arise, 
which make it necessary to vary from 
these instructions in order to obtain 
the best results. To instruct an opera- 
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tor to use a given wheel and speed 
would make it possible for him to 
obtain any one of the three results. 
When ground with a wheel surtace 
that is not true a piece looks as 
though it had been gouged upon a 
grindstone, while with a wheel surface 
that is true it gives a dull finish and 
shows the wheel marks. The latter 
is what we consider commercial grind- 
ing. When this same wheel has been 
run so that the points of the abrasive 
become somewhat dull, we obtain a 
highly-finished surface. All these re- 
suits are possible with the same wheel 
under different conditions. 

In considering a piece of work to be 
done, first of all the question arises 
as to the size and the limits suitable 
for the purpose for which it is in- 
tended. 

The second necessity is that sizes 
should be established to which the 
work should be rough turned ready 
for the grinding room. In our works, 
as in ali factories, the aim is to pro- 
duce the desired results as cheaply 
as possible. Our desired ends have 
been accuracy and nicety of finish, 
where the parts ground are for fits, 
and nicety of finish where no fit is 
required. It will be noted that we 
allow from 0.008 to 0.012 inch in diam- 
eter, an amount easily obtained by the 
ordinary class of lathe help. 


Modern Grinding Methods. 


This paper is abstracted as follows: 


_ The grinding machine as now used 
is of comparatively recent origin, with- 
in the memory of men now living. The 
first grinding machines suggestive of 
modern methods of grinding were 
made in England and America, but it 
is in America that they have reached 
their highest development. 

The designers of grinding machinery 
have had many problems to solve. 
Different materials require different 
speeds and on the modern grinding 
machine there must be various speeds 
for the grinding member as well as for 
the traverse of the work; and for the 
revolution of the work in the case of 
the cylindrical grinder. Machines must 
be designed with water pumps, and 
the working parts must be protected 
from water as well as from the grit 
which comes from the grinding wheel. 
The grinding member usually moves 
at a high rate of speed and must have 
carefully designed bearings which will 
run freely, yet not allow any back 
lash, as true surfaces can only be ob- 
tained when the work and the reduc- 
ing member move against each other 
in fixed positions. Most of these dif- 
ficulties have been met and further 
refinements are constantly being made. 


Surface Grinders. 


Surface grinders have usually been 
made with the wheel grinding on its 
periphery and in some instances it 
may be necessary to continue to do 
work on this principle, as grooves 
and irregular shapes sometimes have 
to be ground and the thinness of the 
wheel makes it possible to get into 
narrow places; but when flat surfaces 
are wanted, the cup-shaped wheel has 
taken a foremost place in grinding. 
The wheel covers the whole width of 
the work at once and water is forced 
through the center of the spindle, 
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centrifugal force throwing the water 
outward and compelling it to pass be- 
tween the work and the wheel. It 
is astonishing with what rapidity work 
can be reduced to a flat surface under 
this process. 

For such work as grinding guide 
bars, slide valves and link motions for 
locomotives, large stamping dies such 
as are used in electric works, facing 
automobile cylinders and automobile 
engine frames, I believe it will show 
its superiority over any other method 
by several hundred per cent. In one 
of the trials a surface of cast iron, 6 
feet long and 20 inches wide was re- 
duced in thickness 0.01 inch in five 
minutes, leaving an excellent finish 
and an exact flatness. In fact when 
tested no point in the surface showed 
out of true more than 0.0005 inch. In 
grinding steel this type of surface 
grinder produces chips that look very 
much like metallic wool, which seems 
to indicate that when a cupped wheel 
passes over the work the chips are 
made by the outer edge of the wheel 
in the same manner as chips produced 
by the outer edge of an end milling 
cutter. If the chips were made under- 
neath the broad contact surface of the 
wheel there would not be room for 
them to curl up in the small places 


which are left between each cutting 


particle of the grinding wheel. The 
large surface in contact with the work 
simply smooths the surface. 

To give an idea of the capacity ot a 
grinding machine having a cupped 
wheel for grinding flat surfaces, com- 
pared with a grinding machine having 
a wheel grinding on its periphery and 
working on the principle of a planer, 
it is worth while to note the follow- 
ing: 

The traversing speed of the work 
or the work table can be assumed to 
be the same. If a piece is 6 inches 
long and 3 inches wide, the machine 
grinding on its periphery will take 
about 48 strokes to cover the surface, 
assuming 1-l6-inch feed for each 
stroke. The cupped-wheel machine 
will do the same amount of work 
with one stroke or in about 1-24 the 
time. These proportions are essenti- 
ally true on hardened steel or on any 
kind of work where a nice finish is 
required. 


The author also mentioned a new 
Pratt & Whitney surface grinder, which 
has reduced the thickness of pieces 
22 inches long and 9% inches wide, 
l%-inch in 4%4 minutes. 


Grinding Machine Manufacturers 
Criticized. 


Opening the discussion W. L. Bry- 
ant pointed out the saving in assemb- 
ling ground parts due to their accuracy 
as well as the labor-saving due to 
grinding. 

A. L. DeLeeuw, Cincinnati, criticized 
the manufacturers of grinding ma- 
chines for not publishing more infor- 
mation on the best methods of opera- 
tion. He said that specific facts are 
necessary, giving the size and kind of 
wheels, speeds, feeds, depths of cut, 
etc., best suited to various kinds of 
work. He said there is an almost com- 
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plete lack of definite and accurate in- 
formation along these lines, due large- 
ly to the newness of the art. There 
is no uniformity in grading wheels, 
the qualities of the binders vary and 
it is exceedingly difficult to get informa- 
tion on how to select the best wheel 
for a given job. He also criticized 
the lack of speed changes on grinding 
machines, which makes it difficult to 
maintain a uniform peripheral speed 
of wheel when the diameters vary 
from 7 to 15 inches. 

H. A. Richmond said that few people 
aside from the wheel manufacturers 
know how to properly select grinding 
wheels for given conditions of work. 
This is a reason why grinding is gen- 
erally considered an art rather than a 
science. He then gave the three prin- 
cipal considerations which govern the 
selection of wheels: 1. The abrasive 
material in the wheel; 2. The hard- 
ness of the wheel, that is, the tenac- 
ity with which the grains of abrasive 
are held together by the bond. Par- 
ticular care must be observed in select- 
ing cup wheels of the proper hardness; 
3. The coarseness of the wheels. 

Mr. Jepson, of the Norton Grinding 
Co., said that a modern grinder is a 
highly developed cutting tool and not 
a gtinding device in the old concep- 
tion of that work, and that the wheels 
used today are not operated at their 
maximum cutting capacity, due to the 
ineffective design of the machine. A 
machine of the pldner type can be 
constructed to produce more work with 
less power consumption than any ma- 
chine designed to cut with the periph- 
ery of the wheel. 


Hess Defends Manufacturers. 


- Henry Hess asserted that the state- 
ments made by Mr. DeLeeuw were in- 
correct and asserted that the modern 
grinder can handle a larger variety of 
work and materials with less changes 
of cutting tools and with greater 
accuracy than any other type of machine 
tool. He stated that a day laborer 
with a minimum of experience ‘could 
produce work on a grinding machine 
accurate to 0.0002 inch. He believed 
that the manufacturers of grinding 
machines have been unusually liberal 
in furnishing the public with informa- 
tion. 

Closing the discussion for the auth- 
ors, C. H. Norton said that the object 
of these papers was not to tell how 
to grind but to arouse interest in the 
subject of grinding. He also charged 
that engineers have not been as anxi- 
ous to learn about modern grinding 
methods as they should be and that 
they have forced the manufacturers, 
who do not claim to know all about 
grinding, to take all the initiative. He 
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remarked that coarse wheels do not 
necessarily cut coarse surfaces and that 
the speed of the wheel is not conse- 
quential within certain limits. A speed 
of 500 feet per minute more or less 
has little effect on the work. The lack 
of sufficient scientific knowledge on the 
subject of grinding is shown by the 
fact that in many shops doing a large 
amount of this work, the matter of 
wheel speeds, feeds, etc., is left almost 
entirely to the judgment of the in- 
dividual workmen and different men 
using different methods often seem to 
achieve equally good results. The 
speaker pointed out that the grinding 
machine not only does work with ex- 
treme accuracy, but does it much 
cheaper than it could be done on a 
lathe, planer or milling machine. 


Gas Power Section. 


The discussion of E. P. Coleman’s 
paper on the gas engine installation 
at the Lackawanna Steel Co. was the 
chief feature of the meeting of the 
gas power section Thursday afternoon. 

The paper is abstracted as follows: 


The installation described was con- 
ceived during a formative period in 
the design of gas power apparatus, and 
therefore does not represent contem- 
porary practice. The operation is 
successful when considered from the 
viewpoints of continuity and reliability 
or service, and the economy of heat 
consumption is considerably in excess 
of that usual with compound steam 
engines. 

The gas-cleaning and distributing 
apparatus may be unfavorably criti- 
cized in various ways. The distribu- 
tion of water in the cooling towers is 
defective, and the flows are counter- 
current only in alternate towers. The 
gas washing fans are less efficient as 
cleaners, and require a greater amount 
of power than approved rotary scrub- 
bers of more recent design. The hot 
gas mains of the three pairs of fur- 
naces are not interconnected, and the 
cleaned gases from the several washer- 
ies do not meet in a common mixing 
main. 

The normal blast pressure may be 
taken as 16-pound gage. The blowing 
engine, having but one blowing cylin- 
der, could not conveniently be equip- 
ped with unloading devices, and the 
powering of the engine is therefore 
necessarily excessive, the unit being 
required to operate against a maximum 
pressure of 30 pounds. The work re- 
quired to drive the air and gas pumps 
amounts to 20 per cent or more of the 
indicated power, entailing a net me- 
chanical efficiency which is  unsatis- 
factory. 

The efficiency trials were made upon 
a blowing engine already arranged 
for piping. This engine was equipped 
with motor pistons having but three 
instead of five packing rings. The 
1,000-horsepower unit upon which the 
other trials were made was equipped 
with five rings at each end of the 
piston. The compression of the 1,000- 
horsepower engine was greater than 
that of the blowing engine and the 
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various efficiencies indicated are some- 
what higher in the case of the smaller 
engine. An increase of compression 
to 180 pounds or more would possibly 
produce some increase of efficiency. 
The lowering of the efficiency is prin- 
cipally due to pump work amounting 
to 20 per cent of the motor power or 
more; and incomplete combustion, 
amounting to 30 per cent or more, or 
the total heat supplied. 

In connection with the efficiency 
trials upon the engines the gas was 
measured by Venturi meter. The co- 
efficient of the meter was assumed to 
be unity, and no corrections were 
made for dirt and moisture undoubted- 
ly present. The heating value of the 
gas was calculated from volume analy- 
sis obtained with Orsat apparatus, the 
high value being used. In the analy- 
sis Of the exhaust gases, Orsat results 
were corrected by means of a correc- 
tion chart plotted from the data of 
Dennis & Edgar, Jour. Am. Chem. Soc., 
vol. 19, p. 867, 1897. 


Discussion of Paper. 


Geo. D. Conly explained some of 
the peculiar characteristics of the in- 
dicator cards taken from these engines. 

Jos. D. Morgan, of the Cambria Steel 
Co., said that in many cases gas engine 
installations can be carried too far in 
steel plants. No plant situated in a 
cheap coal region can use gas engines 
economically, in spite of the fact that 
there are a féw which seem to fulfill 
this qualification. The power factor 
of working plants is seldom over 50 
per cent when the idle days are con- 
sidered. The cost of a gas engine 
plant is about $96.00 per horse power, 
which is much higher than the equiva- 
lent steam installation. Fixed charges 
will be the determining factor in the 
installation of gas engines in the fut- 
ure. He characterized the gas engine 
in steel plants as a new machine with 
an uncertain life. 

Mr. Dunning spoke of the dust prob- 
lem, showing that 50 milligrams of 
dust per cubic centimeter are prohibi- 
tive and that 20 milligrams are bad. 
He pointed out improvements made in 
gas engine design since the Lacka- 
wanna engines were built. 

Mr. Bole suggested certain changes 
in the design, which probably would 
result in better service. 

Geo. A. Orrok explained the con- 
ditions under which the engines at the 
Lackawanna plant operated, exposed 
to ore and steel dust. “It is a won- 
der,” he said, “that the engines ran at 
all rather than that they operated 
poorly.” 

Nisbet Latta, Milwaukee, presented 
a paper entitled “Notes on a Heavy- 
Duty Gas Producer.” This paper de- 
scribes a producer using pulverized 
fuel, the device having originally been 
designed by L. H. Hirt. The speak- 
ers who discussed this paper did not 
have a very good opinion of the effi- 
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ciency of this type of producer nor of 
its practicability. It was pointed out 
that the coal used was high in British 
thermal units, while the gas produced 
had a low calorific value. It was also 
stated that the temperature within the 
producer was too high for any ordin- 
ary refractory material to withstand 
and that the efficiency was low on 
account of the large amount of un- 
burned fuel. 

Prof. R. H. Fernald was chosen 
chairman of the gas’ power section of 
the society, for the-ensuing year. 


Illustrated Lecture. 


The formal meetings of the society 
were concluded on Thursday evening 
with an illustrated address on the 
“Industrial Continuation Schools of 
Munich,” by Dr. George Kerschenstein- 
er. Dr. Kerschensteiner outlined the 
methods pursued at these schools in 
Munich, in educating boys who wish 
to learn trades. 

Friday was devoted entirely to 
cursions to points of interest in 
vicinity of New York, including 
New York public library, which has 
not yet been formally opened; the 
plant of Nelson Goodyear, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, where an interesting exhibit of 
oxy-acetylene welding was witnessed; 
the Pond Machine Tool Co., Plain- 
field, N. J., where luncheon was served 
and several recently developed revers- 
ing motor planers were seen in opera- 
tion; the Hudson and Manhattan pow- 
er house; the shops of the Thompson- 
Lovelace Aeroplane Co.; the Robins 
dry dock at Erie basin; the New York 
telephone exchange and the New York 
navy yard. 


Ball at Hotel Astor. 


ex- 
the 
the 


The chief social function of the 
meeting was the annual reunion ball, 
which was held as usual at the Hotel 
Astor, on Wednesday evening, and 
which was an enjoyable and brilliant 
affair. On Thursday afternoon from 
four to six o’clock the members of the 
society with their guests were enter- 
tained at tea by Mr. and Mrs. George 
Westinghouse, at the Hotel, St. Regis. 


Election of Officers. 


For the committee on election of 
officers, George A. Orrak announced 
that Col. E. D. Meier, of New York 
City, president and chief engineer of 
the Heine Safety Boiler Co., St. Lou- 
is, and consulting engineer of the 
American Diesel Engine Co., St. Lou- 
is, had been elected president of the 
society for the ensuing year. The 
other. officers elected are, H. H. 
Vaughan, assistant to the vice presi- 
dent; Canadian Pacific Railway, Mon- 
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treal; E. M. Herr, vice president of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburg and George M. Brill, 


of Brill & Gardner, consulting engi- 
neers, Chicago, vice presidents; A. B. 
Katte, New York, Stanley G. Flagg 
Jr., Philadelphia, and D. D. Crawford, 
William H. Wiley, 


managers; and 


treasurer. 


QUARTERLY MEETING OF CIN- 
CINNATI BRANCH. 


The quarterly meeting of the Cin- 
cinnati branch of the National. Metal 
Trades Association was held at the 
Business Men’s club, Dec 8. About 


100 of the machine tool and other 
manufacturing interests were repre- 
sented. R. K. LeBlond, president of 


the. branch, acted as toastmaster at 
the dinner that immediately followed 
the In the absence 
of Mr. Taylor, who was detained on 
account of illness, A. H. Lazarre, of 
The Iron Age, spoke on “Industrial 
Peace.” Murray Shipley, of the Lodge 
& Shipley Machine Tool Co., took for 
his topic the proposition of the rail- 
companies to advance freight 
rates. Other speakers were Secretary 
Joseph Manley, Fred Geier, J. C. Ho- 
bart and W. S. Copely, of the Lima 
Locomotive Works. 


business session. 


road 


SOIL PIPE FOUNDRY CON- 
TRACT IS LET. 


The Schuylkill Haven Foundry Co.,, 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa., which recently 
organized to manufacture soil pipe, 
has let contracts for the erection of 
buildings to J. H. Fertig, of Potts- 
town. The main structure will: be 80 
x 100 feet, and there will be. several 
smaller buildings, all to. be ‘of brick 
and equipped with modern.,machinery. 
The plant will be located along the 
P. & R. railroad. The company was 
recently chartered with a capital stock 
of $30,000. These officers and directors 
have been chosen: President, Frank 
Brown; secretary, D. D.  Coldren; 
treasurer, E. H. Baker; directors,” E. 
H. Baker, George Mickel, J. F. Flem- 
ing, M. A. Blackton, George Opie, 
G. M. Paxson, Frank Brown, George 
Rerger, Daniel Phillips, George Saul 
and D. D. Coldren. 


Tashenberg Bros., proprietors of the 
Buffalo Boiler Works, Buffalo, have 
increased their business by buying 
the plant of the. Frontier Boiler 
Works. on Illinois street. The Fron- 
tier equipment will be moved to Erie, 
Pa., where a small plant will be start- 
ed. 
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NEARING SOLUTION 





Is the Problem of Subway Construc- 
tion in the Metropolis. 


The uncertainties which have sur- 
rounded the proposed New York sub- 
way extensions since the opening of 
bids several weeks ago, under forms 
of both public and private construc- 
tion, seem nearer to some solution 
in the near future. Both the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Co. and the 
McAdoo interests have submitted prop- 
ositions to the public service commis- 
sion, whereby they will undertake the 
construction and operation of the pro- 
posed work. The offer of the Inter- 
borough is to "furnish $75,000,000, 
which, with $53,000,000 now available 
from the public funds, will be suffi- 
cient to construct the essential part 
of the enlarged system in Manhattan, 
the Bronx and Brooklyn. This prop- 
osition is based on regulated monop- 
oly control of the present means of 
rapid transit in Greater New York, 
but it is stipulated that the fare on 
no part of the system will exceed 5 
cents. President Theodore Shonts, of 
the: Interborough, states that his com- 
pany, is. prepared to begin work in 30 
days after his offer has been accepted 
by the .city. ; | 

In connection, with. the improve- 
ments to. the rapid transit facilities of 
the metropolis, it is, announced that 
the .Interborough’ company has ° ob- 
tained consent of the, public service 
commission to add third tracks to the 


Second,. Third and Ninth elevated 
roads. The cost of these. improve- 
ments is’ estimated at about $32,- 
000,000. 


LARGE GATE:VALVES FOR 
NIAGARA. 


The Chapman. Valve Co., Spring- 
field, Mass:,. has. completed the con- 
struction. of three of .the largest gate 
valves, eyer made in :this country, or 
in, the world, so far as known, for 
the Ontario Power.Co., Niagara Falls. 
The valves; are of mammoth propor- 
tions, and are 31 feet high, with the 
waterway or opening 9 feet in diame- 
ter, The ‘weight of ‘each’ complete 
valve is 130,000 pounds, and of the 
largest ‘single -casting,’,30,000. pounds. 

The -gate, ori¢disc, is of cast steel 
in one piece and has a weight of 18,000 
pounds. Each valve is operated. by 
an electric motor and is placed at the 
head of a 9-foot steel penstock lead- 
ing .to a turbine wheel direct connected 
to’; 2 112,000-kilowatt “Westinghouse 
generator and working under a head 
of 160 feet. 




















OUR FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Year’s Tonnage Iron and Steel Exports Exceeds Pre- 
vious Records by More Than Ten Per Cent--A 
Fresh Movement in Billets and Sheet Bars---Tin Plate 
Imports Decrease Sharply ---Ore Imports in Detail 


A forecast of the present year’s tron 
and steel imports and exports can be 
made from the data now available, 
the October returns having just been 
made public. The exports of tonnage 
lines will break all previous records 
by more than 10 per cent, while the 
tonnage imports will exceed those of 
the past two years, but will fall short 
of those of 1906 and 1907. The fol- 
lowing table shows our imports and 
exports of the tonnage lines for the 
past nine years, the 1910 figures be- 
ing estimated from the returns for the 
first ten months. The items included 
are scrap, pig iron, rolled material, 
and, in the case of exports, wire, nails, 


pipe, etc. Iron ore is not included. 

IRON AND STEEL—GROSS TONS. 
Imports. Exports. 
Sida Senhoh'ekadeuthacdon 1,206,811 372,398 
on ol PO eT ee ee 1,178,996 326,590 
PP Mibiies sal654 pia 6's.6.2 hiv ode ats 266,398 1,167,710 
SUS eectds hdcs snk wees 416,000 1,010,255 
NE net Uy wtukis 8s aie} - oils 577,809 1,325,740 
Te thio ssa ndab dee 662,349 1,301,979 
a Oe a Ee er 205,845 964,242 
SIU PAA as eniicine Sakae’ 363,984 1,243,462 
SEDs so AE Poss slbic Ch udSp <s0 475,000 1,490,000 

October Exports Large. 

The October exports of tonnage 


lines showed a large gain over the 
previous month, over 10,000 tons, or 
over 8 per cent, September having 
been among the poorest months of 
the year, while October was about 
5 per cent above the average of the 
preceding nine months. 

Exports of unfinished steel, the cat- 
egory including ingots, blooms, billets 
and sheet bars, showed a very sharp 
increase in October, due probably to 
increased exports of sheet bars, as for 
some time past there have been reports 
of aggressiveness on the part of the 
American sellers, particularly in South 
Wales. In the first six months of 
this year, such exports amounted to 


only 7,531 tons, or an average of 
1,255 tons a month. Since then the 
exports have been as follows: 


(BREA RET Rag eae Ce, up Cee 126 
WEUNEE  c See Stare coe ay le 4 hb se 2,025 
DOOREINIET Liaise clei Weds ste Mithes 4,480 
a eT ee ere 15,493 


The exports of billets, sheet bars, 
etc., in October were still not large 
compared with some of the movements 
in the past. In 1904 for instance, the 
exports of this line amounted to 314,- 
324 tons, or more than 26,000 tons per 
month. 

There has been no important varia- 
tion in the exports of iron and steel 
products outside the tonnage lines, 
and which are reported only by val- 
ues. The valve of all iron and steel 
exports in October was $17,452,085, the 
total for ten months being $164,376,- 
387, and the excess of October over 
the average probably represents little 
more than the excess of the tonnage 


lines over the average, leaving the 
non-tonnage lines practically un- 
changed. 


/ 


Imports Decreased. 


Our imports of tonnage lines, in- 
cluding scrap, pig iron, billets, tin 
plates, etc., in the first six months 
of this year amounted to 274,584 tons, 


or at the rate of 45,764 tons per 


month. Since then imports have been 
as follows: 
BONDS: clei cach 6d ulate aiinidwa Mhow 42,527 
WATAAISE 2) bE 5 o Evi deliee'e du PHS 36,879 
oe Oe ee eee ee 30,960 
CROUOWEN coos ct arseavacpunteey 31,455 
It will be observed that the past 


two months show a drop of fully one- 
third, as compared with the average 
of the first half of the year. 


Tin plate imports have shown a 
particularly rapid drop. In the first 
eight months of this year, they 


amounted to 51,082 tons, or at the 
rate of 6,385 tons per month. Sep- 
tember imports were only 2,719 tons, 
October showing a further drop to 
1,669 tons. 


Iron Ore Imports Heavy. 


October showed heavy iron ore im- 
ports, a gain over September, this 
month, however, being considerably 
below the average of the year. The 
following table shows our iron ore 
import movement in full: 


IRON ORE IMPORTS, CALENDAR YEARS 
GROSS TONS. 








E905 cn. +5806) 6 nad Ped io 980,440 
TIOT Ai Nt abc as tke that ectakoeaee 487,613 
BOOS . ondgn . Siccih octatawan otek heads 845,651 
BONS Bieta 086 os casas 62 ak 4. ap eh ea bee oe 1,060,390 
Lo Peed oe PE SEER Rees: 1,229,168 
LOO 625. einen d din Wares edt © 0 48 ek eee 776,898 
LOR ie v8 SKS iain es oe Chae Cele ele 1,696,411 
1909, 1910 

January 388 cde as 105,233 284,823 
Websuaty .e¥65ics nevasivecy 61,749 170,427 
ich: MEO Te 108,676 163,633 
PT TT. SIT Sauce « ape kus 74,782 206,135 
| OU RE ee ee ee 97,393 240,833 
FURS cc cccs Wada tia cnet 124,714 193,415 
Fag o: vikit ite dbbldb nw didldewrks 172,316 248,810 
August a veal Seat g Badate is Sonal 209,855 282,949 
Segtetwer is. Eisai Vals 164,613 208,892 
ChCCGUIRE: * -n-vx hee ss deed cae 179,505 219,571 
Novemmer 03 ope vek cs ewe we leat e ." sesetee 
December’ 9 2.05) 3s. 20% 222,609 

Towle Ss TA eek 1,696,411 2,219,488 

The sources from which ore im- 
ports have been. drawn are shown 
below: 

Ten 

Bidanct October, months. 
emit is is. ois 0-4 beaded bs ie oll 25 401,612 
SWGMOR | ape ci4 40 cx tes th ede 36,177 209,017 
Canin io. ticks <3 Neath Sed ie th 19,729 140,040 
MEME Cetin » dca ec ta nine beak 137,250 1,251,960 
Other countries ........006 20,165 216,859 

OUE . 605 okt 6s ehbur ieee 219,571 2,219,488 

The Canadian Westinghouse Co., 


Ltd, Hamilton, has declared its reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 1%. per 
cent and also a bonus of 1 per cent 
payable. Jan. 10. 








EXPORTS OF TONNAGE LINES—GROSS TONS. 


VALUE OF IRON 


AND STEEL EXPORTS—TONNAGE AND 
NON-TONNAGE. 








—_—_— 


1907. 1908. 
yanaary .....% 102,630 74,353 
February ... 87,912 81,773 
DERSED  n . vieceie’ 112,787 96,681 
NE ii os ac 132.790 93,285 
ER Dei 91,543 64,041 
PE ov ass oo 92,996 69,770 
Pees se CaN sds 122,240 86,796 
Ce eee 118,792 86,244 
September 114,819 76,732 
October 123,170 85,766 
November 116,309 71,130 
December 86,019 77,659 

Totals 1,301,979 964,242 7. 





1909, 1910. 1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
70,089 118,652 January .-$ 14,327,926 $ 13,468,058 $ 10,329,388 $ 14,513,394 
84,860 110,224 February 13,946,842 14,063,559 10,947,159 13,949,082 
94,522 124,980 March: .is06. 16,419,116 15,168,155 13,874,461 17,258,503 
109,904 117,921 | errr’ 17,684,863 15,455,319 13,058,054 16,529,254 
109.977 135,306 Mays. tes 14,594,043 11,281,415 12,993,197 17,658,042 
114,724 120,601 MIOGR cy a peisch € 3 17,226,259 11,677,944 13,779,736 16,503,204 
100,680 128,060 Jaly ies! FFSTe Oy 12,085,951 11,866,772 16,108,102 
105,694 131,060 August ..... 17,587,181 12,058,561 14,136,219 17,628,538 
97.392 118,737 September 16,830,160 11,221,799 12,966,908 16,776,178 
110.822 129,325 October ..... 18,786,750 11,505,063 14,249,598 17,452,085 
115,943 oye See November 17,051,755 10,895,549 44,404,070 ACCES 
137,688 December 14,997,869 12,231,741 MO? S AGB 8325): om bieda ore 
243,467 1,231,307 Totals ..$197,066,781 $151,113,114 $157,680,331 $164,376,387 
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SMALL PROFITS 





Made by Many Lake Carriers in Year 
Just Closed. 

Notwithstanding the fact that more 
freight was moved on the great lakes 
during 1910 than ever before and at 
a higher rate than prevailed in 1909, 
the season was one of small profits for 
many lake vessels. To begin with, 
operating charges were higher. The 
wage scale was $15 per day higher 
on large steamers, fuel coal was con- 
siderably advanced, hull insurance 
charges were increased 1 per cent, 
while on the other hand the stages 
of water were so low throughout the 
entire season that vessels could not 
load within 6 inches of their normal 
draught, meaning that they carried 
from 300 to 400 tons less per trip. 
The operating conditions were a com- 
plete reversal of those which obtained 
during 1909. During that year, vessel 
owners were in general agreement not 
to send their ships out until June or 
later, with the result that the fall 
movement was extremely lively, the 
shippers doing all the tramping to get 
tonnage and the vessel owners sitting 
unconcerned in their offices. This 
year the season opened with a rush 
and the April, May and June move- 
ments were record breakers for each 
respective month, the June movement 
being in addition the record breaker 
‘for any month in the history of the 
business. By that time, however, fur- 
maces were beginning to slow up on 
orders and were even showing a dis- 
position to cancel. It was clear that 
the movement had been overdone and 
the shippers were having difficulty in 
keeping their own vessels busy. In- 
dependent interests agreed to retire 20 
per cent of their tonnage for 30 days, 
which was as well, as the ships were 
practically idle anyhow. One by one, 
the vessels went into ordinary to re- 
main there throughout the remainder 
of the year, for the trade offered no 
opportunity to put them in commis- 
sion again. In fact, from July on the 
slump continued unbroken. Up to 
July 1, the ore movement had gained 
6,215,933. tons over that of 1909, but 
the lead was reduced to less than 
1,000,000 tons by the time the season 
ended. The slump was especially se- 
vere during September, October and 
November, in fact, by the middle of 
September Lake Erie ports were filled 
with vessels that had already sought 
their moorings for the winter. Inde- 
pendent interests carried a less pro- 
portion of ore than they have ever 
carried before and the indications are 
that this proportion will decrease here- 
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after. The new ships that are under 
order in lake ship yards are practically 
all for steel-making interests. 


ELECTRIC FURNACE CONTRACT 
IS CLOSED. 


Contracts have been closed for the 
first installation of the Roechling- 
Rodenhauser electric induction fur- 
nace in this country, which will be 
made at the plant of the Crucible Steel 
Casting Co., Lansdowne, Pa. The 
furnace will be of two tons capacity 
and, because of its small size, will be 
operated single phase, 25 cycles, in- 
stead of three phase. The electricity 
will be supplied from a General Elec- 
tric generator, driven by a Le La 
Vergne oil engine of 425 horsepower 


capacity. At first, cold melting will. 


be followed, but later a cupola will 
be installed to melt down the steel 
scrap before refining. The furnace 
will be furnished by the American 
Electric Furnace Co., 45 Wall street, 
New York City, which controls the 
patent rights of the Roechling-Roden- 
hauser as well as the Grondal-Kjellin 
process. Other negotiations for the 
installation of electric furnaces in dif- 
ferent works in this country are now 
under way, but owing to general bus- 
iness uncertainties, some of these will 
probably not develop to definite ac- 
tion for some time. 


CASE HARDENED PARTS. 


The R. D. Nuttall Co. has intro- 
duced an innovation into railway 
equipment parts by bringing out case 
hardened gears and pinions. The 
Nuttall company has had a good many 
of these in service for some time, but 
deferred announcing the new line 
until experience had shown that the 
case hardened gears would perform 
well under severe conditions. 


Meeting in Boston.—The American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers had 
scheduled, for December, two meet- 
ings besides the annual meeting in 
New York. One was held by the so- 
ciety in St. Louis, on Dec. 10; the 
other will be held by the society in 
Boston, on Dec. 16. At the latter 
meeting, the Boston Society of Civil 
Engineers and the Boston section of 
the Institute of Electrical Engineers 
will co-operate. Samuel B. Fowler, 
consulting engineer,, Boston, will pre- 
sent a paper, on “Terminal Facilities 
for Handling Freight.” 





The Metropolitan Water & Sewerage 
board, Boston, will erect a hydro-elec- 
tric plant at Clinton, Mass. 
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Obtained on Small Lot of Canadian 
Ore Recently Sold. 


It is reported that the comparatively 
small block of Canadian iron ore re- 
cently contracted for by an eastern 
biast furnace for next year’s delivery, 
was bought at close to 8 cents, de- 
livered, per unit of iron at consumer’s 
plant. From the standpoint of ore 
sellers, this is looked upon as a favor- 
able price considering the grade of 
the ore disposed of and it tends 
to add weight to the expectation that 
foreign ores: will probably sell at 
higher prices next season at eastern 
seaboard than the present year. Al- 
ready it is understood German and 
English iron makers have contracted 
for large quantities of Swedish ore 
for next year’s delivery, which on the 
same mine basis would make a pretty 
high price delivered at eastern sea- 
board. 

Universally in the east there is a be- 
lief that the contracting in eastern do- 
mestic and foreign ores will not begin 
until late spring under present condi- 
tions of trade. It is certain that with 
curtailed operation the average east- 
ern pig iron maker has more ore on 
his hands at this time than he had 
bargained for. Some contracts for do- 
mestic lump ore have been taken out 
freely and are quite well filled, but 
considerable furnace ore will be car- 
ried over unti! next year. Domestic 
shipments in November were not as 
heavy as in October, and this has 
been due largely to the activity of 
some consumers in the latter month 
taking in more ore than their actual 
needs in order to protect themselves 
against handling difficulties in winter. 


NEW SHOP COMPLETED. 

The Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., of 
Aurora, Ill., has just completed a 
new steel fabricating shop for the 
manufacture of conveying and screen- 
ing machinery. The building is of 
steel construction designed by the 
J. C. Buckbee Co., of Chicago. This 
company has also increased the size 
of its offices and power plant. These 
additions have been greatly needed 
to take care of a largely increasing 
business. 


Free List for Ore.—Congressman 
Henry, of Texas, has introduced a 
bill providing that the following-named 
articles shall be placed upon the free 
list: Coal, coal slack, cotton ties, 
bitumen and iron ore. 





















































CLEVELAND 





Business Fair—Large Railroad List 
Expected Out in Few Weeks. 


The general consensus of opinion 
among machinery. dealers and manu- 
facturers is that another dull period, 
such as was experienced during the 
late summer and early fall months, 
will not depress the: market again, at 
least for six months, Sales have been 
comparatively good the past few weeks 
and are still improving. The greatest 
promise, however, is shown by the 
inquiries which have been submitted to 
the trade. These are increasing rapidly 
in volume and are expected to lead to 
the placing of considerable business. 
Dealers at present are awaiting im- 
patiently the appearance of a consider- 
able list which the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railway Co. will 
issue, for machine tools and other 
equipment for its Elkhart, Ind., shops. 
This list is expected to appear in 
about two weeks. It is not thought, 
however, that the railroad company 
will make any awards on it until some 
time next spring. Second-hand ma- 
chinery is dull at present and the 
supply is greater than the demand. 
A number of manufacturers are tak- 
ing prices on machinery for new 
plants which they are either building 
or are expecting to build. A number 
of these opportunities are given below. 


Plans are being prepared by the 
Osborn Engineering Co., Cleveland, 
for a plant to be erected on Chester 
avenue, near E. Thirtieth street, early 
next spring for the K-W Ignition Co., 
Whitney Power block, Cleveland. It 
will be ready for occupancy about 
Sept. 15 next. The main building will 
be a 75 x 200-foot, four-story, steel 
frame and concrete structure, to be 
equipped with elevator, etc. There will 
also be a brick 50 x 116-foot forging 
shop, to have concrete floors and a 
steel trussed roof. The question of 
power has not yet been decided; either 
a gas engine or motors will be pur- 
chased. The K-W Ignition Co., which 
is a rapidly expanding concern, may 
soon purchase extra machinery. It 
uses turret lathes, ordinary lathes, 
drill - presses, ball - bearing grinders, 
screw machines, etc. 

The Heer Engine Co., Portsmouth, 
O.; is erecting .a building, 80 x 160 
feet, two stories of steel, brick and 
concrete. It will be of the monitor 
type and will be divided into three 
bays; two side bays and one center 
bay. The center bay will be equipped 
with a 5-ton crane of 40-foot span. 
The other equipment will include 
whatever is necessary for the manu- 
facture of Heer two-cylinder, opposed, 
heavy duty gas engines from 10 to 50- 
horsepower. The new structure will 








be arranged to allow for further ex- 
tension in the future. The Heer 
company reports a good demand for 
its engines. 

The board of public affairs, A. J. 
Manthey, clerk, Carthage, O., will re- 
ceive bids until Dec. 17, for furnishing 
and installing a 60-brake-horsepower, 
horizontal, gas-driving engine; a verti- 
cal, triplex, single - acting, plunger 
pump, 350 gallons per minute capacity 
against a pressure of 90 pounds per 
square inch; an 80-brake-horsepower, 
driving engine, horizontal, straight 
line, single-stage, belt-driven, air-com- 
pressor, of 520 cubic feet free air 
capacity per minute against a pressure 
of 60 pounds per square inch. John 
W. Hill & Sons, First National Bank 
building, Cincinnati, are the engineers. 

The Cleveland Engineering Co. is 
receiving bids for a new plant to be 
erected for the Ohio Blower Co., at 
Banker and East Sixty-first streets, 
Cleveland. Work will commence about 
Jan. 1, and the plant is expected to 
be in operation by May 1. The main 
building will be 80 x 128-feet, two 
stories, and of steel mill construction, 
and the other will be 48 x 51 feet, two 
stories, also of steel mill construction. 
This concern has very little machinery 
at present and will probably purchase 
a number of machine tools and two 
or three machines for its sheet-metal 
department. 

The National Woolen Co. will erect 
a new factory at 3510 West Thirty- 
second street, Cleveland. It will be 
a 105 x 130-foot, three story, brick 
structure, ‘and will be equipped with 
an elevator, a heating plant, etc. It 
will be operated by a number of 
motors, current for which will be pur- 
chased from a power company. This 
concern is also considering the aban- 
donment of the operating system in its 
old plant at 3131 West Thirty-second 
street. If this is done a number of 
additional motors will be purchased. 


The Cleveland Gas Meter Co., W. 
H. Knight, president, 2178 West Sixty- 
fourth street, Cleveland, has decided to 
install an electric power plant in its 
new 40 x 51-foot building, which is to 
be completed by March, 1911. A 15- 
kilowatt generator, with a number of 
small motors, switches, voltmeter, am- 
meter and other electrical equipment 
will be needed. Stamping and other 
machinery ‘ will also be purchased. 
Matthew T. Shaffer, Cleveland, is the 
architect. 

The James Foundry Co., Clyde, O., 
has nearly completed its new plant. 
This consists of a 60 x 80-foot foun- 
dry, a 16 x 16-foot engine room, a 
25 x 32-foot cleaning room, a 20 x 40- 
foot pattern shop, a 50 x 200-foot ma- 
chine shop and sand and coke sheds. 
A large portion of the machinery has 
already been purchased. 


Bids will be received until Dec. 20, 





by the board of trustees, Boys’ Indus- 
trial school, Lancaster, O., F. C. Ger- 
lach, secretary, for furnishing material 
and installing the additional compres- 
sor, piping, etc., for the light, heat and 
power plant of the school. Harold M. 
Bush, 69 Fourth street, Canton, O., is 
engineer. 

George F. Hammond, Lennox build- 
ing, Cleveland, is preparing plans for 
a large addition to the Hollenden 
hotel, Cleveland. It is to be ten 
stories and will be designed to support 
six extra stories. It will be equipped 
with four new elevators. Work will 
commence in two months. 


W. A. Dallas, clerk of the board of 
public affairs, Jackson, O., will receive 
bids until Dec. 19, for improvements 
to the electric light plant to cost $11,- 
000. C. C. Slater, Columbus, O., is 
engineer. 

The Brownell Co., Dayton, O., has 
been awarded contract, for $3,200, for 
installing a steam and electric gene- 
rating unit, etc., at the Service quad- 
rangle, Colony farm, Warrensville, O. 


CHICAGO 








December Business Quiet.—Contrac- 
tor’s Machinery Selling Well. 


Judging from the amount of business 
done during the early part of Decem- 
ber, the Chicago machinery market 
will be quiet until the close of the 
year. There is, however, a consider- 
able volume of building going on in 
the territory adjacent to Chicago and 
this is resulting in fair sales of con- 
tractor’s machinery, concrete mixing 
apparatus, as well as boilers, elevators 
and other machinery for installation 
in buildings requiring heat or power. 

Plans for the construction of a new 
water supply and pumping station for 
the town of Wheaton, Ill., are being 
prepared by J. B. Ryder, consulting 
engineer, New York. It is proposed 
to build a 150,000 gallon reservoir, to 
drill a 75-foot pump well and to pur- 
chase a well pump and a high pressure 
distribution pump. The pumping plant 
is to comprise a gas producer and two 
gas eveners. An additional standpipe 
is also proposed. For a supply of 
750,000 gallons daily the cost of a 
steam plant is estimated at from $7,- 
500 to $8,800. With a producer plant 
the cost would be from $12,340, to $13,- 
500, if the present standpipe is raised 
45 feet to give a higher pressure. A. 
L. Webster, city engineer, Wheaton, 
Ill., has the project in charge. 

The new plant of the Forsyth Bros. 
Co., manufacturer of railway supplies, 
213 Institute place, Chicago, will be 
erected at the northeast corner of 
Sixteenth street and Fifty-fourth ave- 
nue, Chicago. The plant includes a 
manufacturing building, two-stories, 
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100 x 540 feet; a machine shop, one- 
story, 50 x 100 feet; a drop forge shop, 
one-story, 100 x 175 feet, and an addi- 
tion to the machine shop, two stories, 
100 x 140 feet. It is. intended to in- 
stall a power plant to develop 300- 
horsepower at present and to enlarge 
it ultimately to 600 horsepower. 

The Midland Terra Cotta Co. is hav- 
ing plans prepared by William Krieg, 
architect, 172 Washington street, Chi- 
cago, for a factory to be located near 
Chicago. The plant’ will consist of 
four one-story units, 75 x 150 feet 
each, and a mill and power house, 60 
x 152 feet. The buildings will be part- 
ly steel construction, with brick walls, 
and will be equipped with the latest 
improved machinery at a cost of ap- 
proximately $100,000. 

The city of Chicago has taken bids 
on four 300-horsepower water tube 
boilers which are to be installed in the 
Roseland pumping station, 104th street 
and Stewart avenue. The bids re- 
ceived are as follows: Kroeschel Bros., 
440 West Erie street, Chicago, $14,- 
200; Edge Moor Iron Co., 164 Dear- 
born street, Chicago, $14,640, and J. 
G. O’Neil, 217 La Salle street, Chicago, 
$14,997. 

The Denver, Laramie & Northwest- 
etn Railroad Co., Wm. B. Hodge, chief 
engineer, Denver, Col., is building a 
three-stall engine house, together with 
a shop room, 25 x 85-feet, at Utah 
Junction, Col. Arrangements have 
been made for whatever machinery 
will be necessary. The main shops for 
this railroad will be built at another 
point. 

The finance committee of the city 
council, Chicago, has recommended an 
appropriation of $60,000, requested by 
Commissioner Mullaney of the depart- 
ment of public works for the installa- 
tion of two electrically driven pumps 
at the Twenty-second street water 
works. Power for the pumps will be 
supplied by the sanitary district. 

The contract which was to have 
been awarded by the commissioners 
of the Eldred drainage and levee dis- 
trict, Chicago, Carrolton, IIl., on Nov. 
11, for a pumping plant, has been post- 
poned until spring when new bids will 
be requested. The Harmon Engineer- 
ing Co., Peoria, IIl., is in charge of the 
engineering work. 

Karl Jung and Hans S. Ach, direc- 
tors in the General Composing Co., 
Berlin, Germany, have been in Chicago 
recently making preliminary investiga- 
tions for the establishment of a fac- 
tory for the manufacture of the Victor 
linotype machine, which this company 
is now manufacturing in Germany. 

Louis Kamper, Fine Arts building, 
Detroit, Mich., has let contract for the 
structural iron work for a three-story 
addition, 100 x 100 feet, to the plant 
of the Detroit Forging Co. 120 Mt. 
Elliott avenue, Detroit, to the J. E. 
Bolles Iron Works. The cost of the 
addition will be $30,000. 

The Van Camp Packing Co., Ken- 
tucky and River streets, Indianapolis, 
Ind., has let a general contract for the 
construction of buildings for a milk 
evaporating plant at Adrian, Mich. The 
plant will include a one-story evaporat- 
ing house, 205 x 90 feet, and a power 
house, 70 x 70 feet. 


The Devore-McGormly Co., Ohio 
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building, Toledo, O., is receiving esti- 
mates on a brick and stone factory, 
two stories high, 125 x 450 feet, for 
the Marshall Furnace Co., Marshall, 
Mich. The plant includes a foundry, 
a storage building and a sand shed. 
The estimated cost is $40,000. 

The Chicago Foundry Co. 2211 
North Fifty-eighth avenue, Chicago, 
has plans in progress to rebuild its 
building recently damaged by fire. 
Patterson & Davidson, 98 Jackson 
boulevard, Chicago, are consulting en- 
gineers. 

The Willis Shaw Machinery Co., 171 


La Salle street, Chicago, contemplates . 


the purchase of a belt-driven air com- 
pressor, capacity 400 to 475 cubic feet 
of free air per minute, the air to be 
compressed to 100 pounds per square 
inch. 

The Baker Drop Forge Co., Jack- 
son, Mich., W. G. Baker, president, has 
let the general contract for a new 
drop forge shop to the Devore-Mc- 
Gormly Co., Ohio building, Toledo, O., 
for the sum of $20,000. 





NEW YORK 





Subway and Aqueduct Work Develop- 
ing.—Quiet Market. 


Few machinery orders of any size 
have come into the local market, and 
those which have been taken made a 
small total. Recent inquiries have 
not extended beyond immediate’ re- 
placement requirements, and _ consist 
of one to two machine lots. There is 
almost a total absence of big enter- 
prises, other than projects that origin- 
ated early in the year, and such are 
dependent mainly upon a return of 
prosperity. The appearance of several 
large lists of machine tools and other 
equipment, is looked forward to by 
the trade. These are the lists which 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road Co., and the Boston & Maine 
Railroad Co. have under consideration. 
The anticipated needs of contractors, 
who are working on the New York 
subway, and on the deep pressure 
tunnel for supplying water to the 
greater city, also have an enlivening 
effect. The beginning of these two enter- 
prises will probably not be deferred 
much beyond 1910. The subway mat- 
ter is nearing settlement, and bids are 
asked for on the deep pressure tunnel. 
The construction of the tunnel will 
entail an expenditure of about $20,- 
000,000 by the city for about 18 miles 
of ‘work. Representatives of New 
York machinery houses, who have re- 
cently canvassed the New England and 
far Western markets, did not return 
greatly enthused with business condi- 
tions in those localities. A somewhat 
better tone was observed in the west 
but business in eastern territory was 
found to be very quiet. 

The H. B. Smith Co., Westfield, 
Mass., has let contract to Casper 
Ranger, Holyoke, Mass., for the erec- 
tion of several additions to its plant. 
These will include a machine shop, 
foundry and storehouse. The foun- 
dry will be 100 x 245 feet, of brick 
and steel construction, and will con- 
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nect with the present foundry. The 
new machine shop will be 100 x 100 
feet, two-stories and will be of brick 
and steel construction. The present 
wooden storehouses will be removed 
and a 2-story, iron frame storage 
building erected. This concern is also 
completing work on an 80 x 100-foot 
core shop. 

The Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. has 
incorporated under the laws of New 
Jersey, with a capital of $2,500,000, to 
acquire and work patents on lamps in 
which vapor forms a portion of the 
conducting circuit. The incorporators 
are George Whitefield Betts Jr., Engle- 
wood, N. J., William Hazen Pick, 
Glen Ridge, and Ruse D. Alsop, 96 
Remsin street, Brooklyn. It is under- 
stood that this interest will shortly 
move its present plant, now in New 
York City, to Hoboken, N. J., ana 
will enlarge the capacity. 


Sealed bids will be received by the 
board of water supplv. 165 Broadway, 


on Dec. 24, for the construction of 
four sections of the city tunnel of the 
Catskill aqueduct which will extend 


from Yonkers to the terminal shaft in 
Fort Greene park, Brooklyn. The 
tunnel will vary from 11 to 14 feet in- 
side diameter. The cost of this work 
will be approximately $20,000,000 and 
with the subway extensions now de- 
veloping, it will provide a considerable 
demand for contractors’ and other 
equipment. 

Shapiro & Aronson, 24 Martin street, 
Brooklyn, manufacturers of gas and 
electric fixtures, will erect a 100 x 
100-foot, five-story factory building, 
of reinforced concrete construction. 
Frederick A. Waldron, 37 Wall street, 
New York, architect and engineer, has 
charge of the construction. The es- 
timated cost of the building is $80,000, 
and the equipment $20,000. 


The American Locomotive Co. has 
completed plans for a concrete and 
brick addition to its former boiler 
shop building, at Dunkirk, N. Y. The 
old building will be remodeled, and 
along with the addition used as a 
part of the machinery department of 
the plant. 


Mendel Samuel & Sons, 157 Com- 
merce street, Newark, N. J., scrap 
iron merchants, have acquired a tract 
of land in Kearney, N. J., upon which 
the firm will erect a number of build- 
ings and install considerable equip- 
ment for the handling of merchant 
iron and steel. 


It is announced that no bids were 
received by R. Waldo, fire commis- 
sioner, New York, on Nov. 29, for 


furnishing and delivering two gasoline 
propelled pumping engines. 

The Hartford Suspension Co., New 
York City, has purchased a tract of 
ground 150 x 190-feet in the Marion 
district, Jersey City, and will erect a 
plant upon the site. 


The Homichitta Stave Co., Roset- 
ta, Miss. has $10,000 to invest in 
wood working machinery, saws, en- 


gines, boilers, etc. 

The Bluff City Lumber Co., Clio, 
Ark., is in the market for drying and 
wood working machinery. 

The recently incorporated Wasson 
Piston-Ring Co. will erect a plant at 
Bayonne, N. J. 
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NEW ORLEANS 





Machinery Outlook Bright—Many 
New Undertakings. 


Although the iron trade is about at 
its lowest ebb and foundries are run- 
ning with less than half their forces, 
the outlook for the machinery trade 
just now is regarded as good. Re- 
ports from various places throughout 
the south show marked activity in 
building lines, besides numerous plans 
for developments requiring oil rigs, 
drilling machinery, etc. Lumber mills 
which were burned or fell into distse 
during the dull season two years ago 
are being refitted and re-established. 
In fact dealers say that industrial 
activity throughout this region will 
soon be far ahead of any previous 
year. In the Caddo parish oil field of 
North Louisiana the demand for oil 
rigs, engines, machinery, pipe, tank- 
age and drilling tools is rapidly in- 
creasing. Development companies are 
being daily formed and next month 
more than 1,000 acres will be ex- 
ploited. The Vinton field’ near Lake 
Charles is also the scene of much 
activity and machinery men are re- 
ceiving many inquiries for supplies. 

Three-hundred thousand dollars has 
been appropriated in a,bond issue for 
the rebuilding of the Lake Charles, 
La., courthouse, jail, city hall and a 
sewerage system. The city engineer, 
Lake Charles, will give all particulars. 
He says he will be in: the market for 
fire escapes, steel railings, hot air 
and steam heating systems; metal 
shingles, iron stairways and ceilings, 
steel cages and cells, safes, vaults, 
elevators, ete. Specifications will 
probably be issued next week. A wa- 
ter and sewerage system to replace 
that destroyed by the recent fire is 
also under consideration. 

A large $600,000 sugar mill is to 
be built for Lon C. Hill at Harlengen, 
Tex., by D.. J. Hayes. Plans and 
specifications are not yet out, but 
Mr. Hill says the mill will be of 600 
tons daily capacity. He is also ar- 
ranging to build 15 miles of standard 
gage railroad and is in the market 
for engines, cars, steel rails, etc. Ad- 
dress either Lon C. Hill, Brownsville, 
Tex., or D. J. Hayes, Houston, Tex., 
for particulars. 


The Creosoted Wood Block Co., 
organized last week at New Orleans, 
with a capital of $50,000, is in the 
market for. wood working machinery, 
tanks, cars, engines, boilers, saws and 
mill equipment. 

The Carolina Planting & Lumber 
Co., Baton Rouge, which organized 
last week with a capital of $75,000, 
wants mill machinery, engines. and 
boilers, saws, etc. 

The J. C. Trees oil syndicate has 
announced its intention to build a 
large refinery near Shreveport, La. 


The cost will aggregate $2,000,000 it. 


is stated. 

The Independent Abattoir Co., San 
Antonio, Tex., capital $15,000, was or- 
ganized last week and wants refrig- 
erators, coolers and a 10-ton ice 
plant. 

The Palatka, Fla, Woodenware 


‘ 


Co., has established a factory at Pal- 
atka and wants wood working ma- 
chinery. 

The Municipal Excavator Co., Ok- 
lahoma City, has $50,000 to invest in 
steam shovels, engines, boilers and 
cranes. 

The Mendenhall, Miss., school 
board, M. M. Alsop, architect, wants 
a hot air system for a $7,500 build- 
ing. 

3onds for the construction of* wa- 
terworks systems have been issued by 
Mineral Wells, Tex., and Hearne, Tex. 

The Dyer Timber Co., Morgan 
City, La., will build a mill and wants 
machinery and engines. 

The Hazelhurst, Miss. Brick & Mfg. 
Co. is in the market for engines and 
boilers. 


MILWAUKEE 








New City Power House is Planned. 


Plans are being made by the city 
of Milwaukee to erect a new power 
house in connection with its inciner- 
ator plant. The plant may be en- 
larged and it ‘is stated that two more 
electric cranes are necessary to com- 
pletely equip the present outfit. Oth- 
er equipment needed will be clinker 
crushers, and screening apparatus. 

The Sheboygan (Wis.) Railway & 
Electric Co. is installing a new 1,500- 
horsepower steam turbine in its pow- 
er plant. Several improvements have 
been made to the plant during the 
past few months, including the instal- 
lation of new boilers and automatic 
stokers. 

After a short shut-down the shops 
of the Chicago & Northwestern rail- 
road at North Fond du Lac, Wis., 
have been reopened with a_ small 
crew. It is believed that the shops 
will be running under normal con- 
ditions by the first of the new year. 

The Kelly-Racine Rubber Co., Ra- 
cine, Wis., is installing a new Corliss 
engine in its power plant. The en- 
gine was manufactured by the Wis- 
consin Engine Co., Corliss, and has a 
fly wheel weighing 15 tons. 





KANSAS CITY 





Business is Normal—Large Concerns 
Book Orders. 


One of the largest Corliss engine 
manufacturers in the west reports a 
heavy business on hand and a desire- 
able volume of inquiries incoming. 
The larger producers seem more for- 
tunate in filling their books than the 
smaller concerns. General business 
remains normal. 


The Katz-Craig Co., Omaha, Neb., 


‘has the contract for the installation 


of water works and sewerage systems 
at .Auburn, Neb., and Belle Fouche, 
Se D 

The Hastings Foundry & Iron 
Works, Hastings, Neb., has begun 
construction work on a new plant. 

The ilassell Iron Works, Colorado 
Springs, Col., wil] erect a foundry de- 
partment to cost $5,000. 
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DETROIT 


Canvass of Shops Reveals Good Bus- 
iness Conditions—Sales More 
Numerous. 





There has been a very much bet- 
ter feeling in the machine tool bus- 
iness in this district during the last 
week, and more orders have been 
taken than in any week for over two 
months. This has revived the spirits 
of the dealers and makes the outlook 
more hopeful. A general canvass of 
the shops of the city was made this 
last week in order to determine the 
exact state of affairs in the various 
lines of manufacture which are car- 
ried on in Detroit. With a very few 
exceptions, all of the shops are at 
work again and new men are being 
added all the time. This applies not 
only to the automobile business, but 
to the American Radiator Co., Great 
Lakes Engineering Co., the Michigan 
Stove Co., the Peninsular Stove Co., 
Russell Wheel & Foundry Co., Acme 
White Lead Co., Berry Brothers Var- 
nish Co., Burroughs Adding Machine 
Co., Michigan Copper &. Brass Co., 
and the various brass goods manufac- 
turers. All of these companies have 
plenty of work and expect soon after 
the first of the year to be running 
their plants to capacity. It is gener- 
ally expected that business should 
fall off in the last month of the year, 
but thus far the rate has been fairly 
well maintained. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
has been enjoying an exceptionally 
good year and its Detroit plant has 
every machine tool in use and has 
added as many new ones as it has 
had room for. Plans are now being 
made for a. large addition to this 
plant shortly after the first of the 
year and this concern’s line of elec- 
tric tools will be manufactured here 
instead of being scattered among its 
various plants as at present. This de- 
partment of its business is growing 
very rapidly, new designs being add- 
ed from time to time. 

The board of water commissioners, 
Detroit, will soon take steps toward 
the enlargement of the water. system, 
and the purchase of new pumping ma- 
chinery. A bond issue for this pur- 
pose will soon be submitted to the 
voters. 

The Fisher Enclosed Body Co., 
has just let the contract for a new 
factory building on Oakland avenue, 
near Pequette street. The building 
will cost $50,000 exclusive of the 
equipment. 

The Universal Motor Truck Co. 
placed some more of its machine tool 
orders this week. It is expected that 
everything to satisfy the present 
needs will be purchased by next Wed- 
nésday. 

The state prison board is planning 
to erect an entirely new modern pris- 
on at Jackson and will ask the legis- 
lature for the necessary funds. 

The Buhl ,Malleable Co. placed or- 
ders this week for a new air com- 
pressor to take care of requirements 
in the foundry. 

The Havers Motor Car Co., Port 
Huron has just been organized with 
$65,000 capital. 
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December Promises to End With 
Business Quiet. 


Comparatively little business has 
been booked in the Pittsburg district 
since Dec. 1 and the indications are 
that December will: show a new low 
record for the year 1910. On ac- 
count of the heavy inquiry for all 
lines of equipment and machinery 
noted last month it was generally be- 
lieved that December would make a 
good showing, but only in a few ex- 
ceptional cases have these inquiries 
developed into actual business and it 
is now believed that there will be 
comparatively few important awards 
made until after the first of the year. 
Small industrial companies have de- 
cided to hold over all improvement 
and extension work until next year 
on account of the annual inventory. 
Owing to the fact that the national 
corporation tax requires that very 
careful records be kept, the taking of 
inventory is far more important this 
year than in past years and, as a re- 
sult, many of the manufacturing con- 
cerns will have a much more thorough 
inventory taking this year than in the 
past. The decision of the railroad 
companies to postpone buying as long 
as possible in the hope that prices of 
materials will be reduced, means 
that no heavy buying can be expect- 
ed from this source for a few months 
at least. The railroads are handling 
an unusually large amount of repair 
work at the various division shops, 
as a result of the decision to repair 
wooden freight cars instead of buy- 
ing new equipment and the machinéry 
trade anticipates heavier buying on the 
part of transportation companies 
about Feb. 1. Builders of heavy roll- 
ing mill machinery report light book- 
ings and state that many of the in- 
quiries noted recently are being held 
up indefinitely. Iron and steel foun- 
dries and builders of cranes and oth- 
er equipment report a falling off tn 
inquiry. 

Following a_ special meeting of 
stockholders of the Union Switch & 
Signal Co. on Dec. 14, to vote on the 
question of increasing the capital 
stock of the company from $2,500,000 
to $5,000,000, it is expected that def- 
inite announcement will be made as 
to what improvements are to be 
made to the company’s plant. Plans 
prepared some time ago include ex- 
tensions to cost $1,000,000 but, it has 
not been decided what amount of 
work will be taken up next year. 

An electric welding department is 
to be added to the new plant of the 
Keystone Tube Co., Connellsville, 
Pa., which was placed in full opera- 
tion for the first time on Dec. 8. The 
company’s product will be principally 
small sized steel pipe. I. W. Bol- 
linger is president, F. C. Perrot, vice 
president and Col. J. E. McNary, 
treasurer. 

Bids will be asked shortly for ma- 
chinery to be installed at the new 
tie treating plant to be erected at 
Adelaide for the Pittsburg & Lake 
Erie Railroad Co., the general con- 
tract for which has been awarded to 


W. H. Johnson &- Co., Philadelphia. 
The main building will be 80 x 140 
feet. 

Brown & Kennedy, of Oil City, Pa., 
have purchased a building at Franklin, 
Pa. and will engage in the foundry 
business. While the company has not 
announced its plans, it is understood 
that bids will be invited in the near 
future for the necessary machinery. 

Reports from Scottdale, Pa. state 
that Jesse A. Stauffer and several as- 
sociates have purchased a site for a 
new steel plant, but plans are rather 
indefinite and the local trade has not 
been advised as to what machinery 
will be required. 

The general contract for the new 
machine shop to be built at Charleroi, 
Pa., by the Macbeth-Evans Glass Co. 
has been awarded to the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburg. Con- 
tracts for machinery have not yet 
been awarded. 

The new plate mill for the West 
Penn Steel Co. at Brackenridge, Pa., 
plans for which were outlined re- 
cently, will be built by the United 
Engineering & Fottdry Co. 

Crushing machinery and _ electric 
equipment is being purchased by the 
Vanadium Mines Co., Pittsburg, for 
its new plant at Rankin, Pa. 


SEATTLE 








Much Power Equipment Will be 
Needed—Outlook Good. 


Reports for the past week have been 
most encouraging in the machinery 
line and trade is becoming more brisk 
than had been expected. The sash 
and door factories are in the market 
for power equipthent and many of 
them are purchasing new darge horse- 
power engines of the most improved 
types. Power and light plants are 
also either installing additional ap- 
pliances or are getting ready to enter 
the market for them. The most im- 
portant announcement in this line 
comes from Portland where the stock- 
holders. of the Portland Railway, Light 
& Power Co. have voted to increase 
the capital stock from $15,000,000 to 
$25,000,000. This company owns the 
electric power lighting and traction 
systems in the city and the intention 
is to construct several miles of ad- 
ditional tracks and more power plants. 

The Wheeler, Osgood Co., Tacoma, 
sash and door manufacturers, has just 
installed a big hydraulic press in its 
veneer department and has ordered a 
new 1,000-horsepower Corliss engine 
which will be equipped with a rope 
drive. 

The Pacific Power & Light Co. is 
contemplating the installation of a 
large switching station at Pasco, 
Wash., which will be the center for 
the irrigation belt. It will probably 
be the largest in the northwest sec- 
tion of the country. All the power 
transmission lines will converge there. 

At an election this week, Ellens- 
burg, Wash., voted to build a mu- 
nicipal water plant which will cost 
over $300,000. Surveys of the system 
have been completed and it will fur- 
nish approximately 2,500,000 gallons 
daily. 
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Business is Light—Improvement Ex- 
pected After Christmas. 


The past week has not developed 
much changé in the machine tool sit- 
uation and the various shops, while 
normally active, as a rule have com- 
paratively light order books for de- 
liveries outside of the immediate fu- 
ture. Some small orders were unex- 
pectedly received by a few of the 
tool plants, providing sufficient work 
to keep them running for some weeks 
in a satisfactory manner. The bulk 
of the industries, however, have se- 
cured very little in the way of new 
business and are in some cases merely 
adding to their stock. The Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad is said to have 
bought a medium consignment of 
tools for several of its shops, but, so 
far as known, no portion of this found 
its way into the local market. Ma- 
chine tool builders are inclined to the 
opinion that little change from pres- 
ent conditions will obtain until after 
the holidays. 

The new boiler and engine build- 
ing of Smith & Mills, on Spring 
Grove avenue will soon be completed 
and ready for service. This addition 
is 40 x 60 feet and will be equipped 
with a new gas engine and generator. 
Heretofore the company has been se- 
curing its current from _ outside 
sources, but will in the future develop 
its Own power. 

The United States Electrical Tool 
Co., which recently increased its cap- 
ital stock from $25,000 to $100,000 has 
decided to postpone further work on 
its new plant. The foundation has 
been completed, and is now ready for 
the superstructure. 

The new plant of the Incandescent 
Light & Stove Co., Oakley, is being 
hurried as rapidly as the weather will 
permit, and, it is expected, will be 
ready for occupancy in early spring. 
The plant will be equipped with all 
modern conveniences. 

The industrial bureau has been ad- 
vised by a manufacturer of automo- 
bile accessories that he will remove 
his plant to this city, if suitable quar- 
ters can be obtained. 

Harry T. Scully has bought a lot, 
50 x 100-feet, in the suburb of Nor- 
wood, where he will erect a one-story 
factory building for the manufacture 
of molders’ tools. 

The Ohio Pattern Co.’s new addi- 
tion is practically finished and the 
company is now in a position to in- 
crease its product very materially. 





Contract has been let by the On- 
tario Wind Engine & Pump Co., To- 
ronto, for the construction of new 
traction engine warehouse in connec- 
tion with its Winnipeg branch. The 
building will be 87 x 100 feet. Other 
buildings will be put up in the spring. 





R. L. Jones, Winnipeg, and J. J. 
L. Nelson are negotiating with the 
city of Port Arthur, Ont., for the 
‘establishment of a car manufacturing 
and repair factory, to be capitalized 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNIVERSAL MILL 


The Difficulties Which Beset the Earlier Designs and 
the Steps by Which Improvement Was Effected 


In a previous article on the three- 
high universal plate mill in THe Iron 
TravE Review, Aug. 18, 1910, the lead- 
ing features of the design and opera- 
tion of mills of this sort were dis- 
cussed in a general way. 

It is fitting that in continuation, we 
now consider more in detail a mill which 
is, beyond a doubt, the first successful 
one of its type in this country. From 
experience gained with this mill, others 
were designed, which have proved very 
successful. A side elevation of the mill 
and pinions, as originally designed, is 
shown in Fig. 1. Other views are shown 
in Figs. 2, 3and 4. Unless the date 
of its .design, the meagerness of 
available data at that time, and other 
things which had to be taken into ac- 
count, are considered, this mill does not 
compare at all favorably with some of 
the more recent mills. When all these 
attendant circumstances are taken 
consideration, however, one can readily 
see that this mill was a great step for- 
ward. Not having had any previous ex- 
perience with similar mills, quite a long 
time was consumed in the design and 
“safeguards” were incorporated, so that 
in case of a failure, necessary changes 
could be easily made. Probably the 
most serious trouble experienced arose 
from the opposition and prophecies of 
“old time” mill men, and at that time 
these had to be given due weight. Hav- 
ing had no practical experience with 
mills of this type, the arguments of the 
designer were not always given much 
consideration, and this feature alone ac- 
counts for the major portion of the 
peculiarities of the original design. 


Prophecies of Failure. 


Above any other consideration was 
kept in view the necessity for design- 
ing the mill in such a manner that in 
case of “failure” the “universal” parts 
could be removed and the mill con- 
verted into an _ ordinary 3-high 
grooved mill. Under such circum- 
stances the design of the mill stead- 
ily progressed, until finally, the orders 
were issued for the building of it, To 
those who have had experience with 
the discouragements frequently en- 
countered by the designer, no more 
detailed description need be given. As 
noted above, the type of mill with 
fixed middle roll was chosen because 


into. 


By B. H. Reppy. 


it could be very readily changed into 
a grooved mill with fixed middle roll. 
Again, it was considered wise to have 
a fixed middle roll and two screw 
gears, as such an arrangement would 
permit the “spanner man” to adjust 
one roll while the plate was being 
rolled through the other pass; as it 
was thought that too much time 
would be lost by waiting on the set- 
ting of the rolls. However, in prac- 
tice this did not prove to be the case. 
At first sand, instead of chilled, rolls 
were used, as in case of necessity they 
could be turned into grooved rolls. 


Provisions for Breakdown. 


As shown in Fig. 2 the tables were of 
the simplest kind, and similar to the 
ones frequently used in some of the 
old style mills. They were built to be 
thrown away in case of failure, and 
were, in a short time, consigned to 
that fate, as they were the cause of 
considerable trouble. The rest-bars 


for the foreplates and guides were 


not placed to the best advantage for 
the size and style of mill. All this 
was not merely the result of chance 
and snap judgment, combined, but of 
careful consideration of the control- 
ing conditions and difficulties. The 
all absorbing question “In case the 
mill is mot a success, what can be 
done with it” was kept constantly in 
mind, and, in the main, governed the 
design. Had the mill not proven a 
success, the tables would have been 
removed; the sand rolis grooved; the 
vertical rolls and their housings re- 
moved; other guides and foreplates 
would have been put in place; the 
hydraulic screw gears would have 
been removed and replaced by the or- 
dinary hand-gear, and the universal 
mill would have become an ordinary 
3-high hand mill with grooved rolls. 
Only the unusual lugs and bearings 
on the housings would have remained 
in view as reminders of an unsuccess- 
ful experiment. These so-called safety 
features were opposed as strenuously 
as possible*by the designer, who had 
confidence in the new mill, but to no 
purpose. The question of the “slip” 
between the plate and the verticals 
was the cause -of considerable discus- 
Finally, the fears of the “old 
mill’ men were quieted by 


sion. 
style” 


means of the clutch shown at A in Fig. 
1. This was designed with the view 
of allowing the vertical rolls to ‘be 
drawn ahead of their driving shafts 
in case the pull of the plate would be 
heavy, the inclined surfaces of the 
clutch jaws permitting their slipping 
past each other. The loose clutch was 
intended to be actuated by the spiral 
spring shown, but in practice, the 
clutch was never observed to operate 
in that manner. 

However, the clutch served the pur- 
pose of overcoming a bugbear. So 
positive were the convictions of some 
that the mill would not accomplish 
the purpose of its. designer, that the 
mill was intended merely for rough- 
ing. Therefore the shoeplates were 
prolonged and a 3-high grooved mill 
was set beside it. This mill was fol- 
lowed by a 2-high bull-head for the 
finishing. The three mills were in 
line on the same shoeplates and were 
to be driven by the same engine. The 
spindle carriers were designed to give 
the usual movement thought neces- 
sary, and were later changed to more 
substantial design. 


The Roll Adjustment. 


The bottom screw gear was the 
cause of considerable worry, as it 
was thought the scale from the rolls 
would necessitate frequent renewals. 
A simple shield was designed which 
so thoroughly accomplished its pur- 
pose that the bottom gear gave much 
less trouble than the top gear, for 
which none had been anticipated. 
This bottom screw-gear has worked 
without trouble for more than one 
year at a time without adjustment. As 
the mill was at first intended merely 
for making the roughing passes, semi- 
automatic stops were designed so 
that the setting of the rolls could be 
done by a comparatively unskilled 
man, who would merely have to oper- 
ate a lever after each pass, and the 
stops, which had been set previously 
by the roller or some other skilled 
man, would limit the travel of the 
rolls. It was not thought that great 
accuracy was required for the rough- 
ing passes, the hand-wheel for setting 
the bottom gear stops being shown at B 
while the top gear stops are shown at 
CC. However, this was soon discarded, 
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as were the side guides shown at DD 
in Fig. 2, it being found that the verti- 
cal rolls were better side guides than 
anything else. At EZ in Fig. 3 is shown 
an arrangement for leveling the rolls. 
This is accomplished by revolving the 
main-screw nuts, through the medium 
of a small worm engaging in a worm 
gear attached to the nut. This proved 
to be a very successful and conven- 
ient arrangement. 


Some of the Difficulties. 


As originally designed the mill was 
run as indicated by the arrows in Fig. 
2 and was set with the long verticals 
on the furnace side. As quite fre- 
quently happens when a new machine 
is tried out, difficulties developed, of 
which the greater number were due 
to the small parts being too light. 
After some experimenting it was de- 
cided to turn the mill about, which 
was accordingly done, thereby putting 
the short verticals on the furnace side. 
At the same time, some of the guides 
and other small parts were redesigned 
and strengthened. With the rolls re- 
volving in the opposite direction the 
material being rolled passed through 
the horizontal rolls first and then 
through the vertical rolls. Here new 
difficulties developed and it was found 
that while it was possible to rough 
faster with the mill placed in this 
manner, when the plate was reduced 
to about seven-eighths of an inch, in 
thickness it became more difficult to 
finish, and this part of the rolling be- 
came slower. With the verticals on 
the delivery side heavier drafts could 
be given. Notwithstanding the great- 
er spread of the slab under these 
drafts, it would still be taken by the 
verticals. However, it is much more 
difficult to roll a straight plate with 
the mill arranged in this manner, for 
if the plate is crooked in the slightest 
degree, or if it is not exactly perpen- 
dicular to the center line of the mill, 
it will travel along the face of the 
horizontal rolls, which will cause it 
to climb the face of the verticals and 
spoil the plate. From this experience, 
it was decided to turn the mill about, 
but as a more economical expedient, 
the engine was reversed. From this 
time on no trouble was experienced in 
rolling anything that was required 
within the capacity of the mill. This 
mill has a range in widths of from 15 
inches to 42%4 inches. After the mill 
was supplied with tilting roller tables 
and the small parts properly arranged 
the following sizes were regularly pro- 
duced: 


4214 inches in width by 0.226 inch in thickness 
40% inches in width by 0.218 inch in thickness 
22 inches in width by 0.172 inch in thickness 
15% inches in. width by 0.148 inch in thickness 
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In Figs. 5 and 6 are shown views 
of the mill as it Ar- 
ranged as shown it has been remark- 
ably successful in producing econom- 
ical results. 

It will be 
added at F in Fig. 5. 
necessary, as when rolling short slabs 
they would lie on the foreplate, there 
being nothing except the momentum 
imparted to the slab by the horizontal 
rolls to carry them out onto the 
table. With the vertical rolls on the 
ingoing or receiving side, no trouble 
will be experienced from plates work- 
ing across the face of the horizontal 
rolls, no matter how the slab or 
plate may come to the mill. While 
roughing cannot be done as rapidly 
when the plate enters the vertical 
rolls before entering the horizontal 
rolls, it is far easier to roll straight 
plates and to finish. Contrary to the 
usual practice on other rolling ma- 
chines, this mill takes the first pass 
and finishes between the top and mid- 
dle rolls, as it was found by expe- 
rience that by rolling in this manner, 
it was easier to roll a more perfect 
plate in gage, uniformity, flatness and 
in straightness. 


was rebuilt. 


noted that a roller was 


This was found 


Efforts to Discredit the Mill. 


In connection with the design and 
operation of this mill, a number of 
amusing occurrences took place. Not- 
withstanding the elaborate precautions 
taken in case the mill should not 
work, the new mill worked fairly well 
and economically at that. The 3-high 
grooved mill and the 2-high “bull- 
heads” were never used, but were 
taken away, together with the hy- 
draulic shear which was so carefully 
placed in line with the bullheads. On 
the old style grooved mills one length 
was all that could be rolled, but it 
was decided that the mill might roll 
two lengths and the shears were or- 
dered so placed, under protest. A 
short time after the mill had been 
placed in operation a mistake (?) was 
made in the size of the slab and a 
three length plate was rolled. Orders 
were later issued for the removal of 
the shear and it was moved back, but 
not as far as the mill men desired and 
later another mistake (?) was made 
and a 4-leneth plate was rolled and 
laid beside the mill for benefit of 
the management. One of the disad- 
vantages of this style mill lies in the 
fact that with a fixed middle roll it 
is difficult to get the proper rigidity 
for this roll. If the fastenings or 
bearings for it are of sufficient 
strength, the roll neck is likely to be 
weak, and vice versa. Again, the ca- 
pacity of the mill for thickness of 
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slabs is very limited, for should much 
travel be given the horizontal rolls, it 
will require a steep incline downward 
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from the first table roll to the bottom 
main roll on the receiving side and a 
corresponding upward incline to the 
first table roll on the opposite or de- 
livery side of the mill. 

This makes rolling that is hard on 
the mill, foreplates, guides, etc., espe- 
cially if the slab is at a rather low 
heat, because the slab must be bent 
upwards by being drawn between the 
rolls while the rear end is held up by 
the foreplate and on the opposite side 
the front end is forced upwards by 
the bottom guides. This results in 
giving the slab quite an upward curve 
and in quite a bit of trouble from the 
breaking down of the foreplates and 
from the slab catching on the guides 
and forcing them and their supports 
out of place. This was occasionally 
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varied by the slab taking out the first 
table-roller in addition to the guides 
and their supports. Nevertheless this 














ELEVATIONS OF MILL. 


mill has done excellent work and was 
a great step forward. 


The New Design. 


After the experiments with this mill 
the writer began the design of a new 
universal 3-high plate mill of a some- 
what different design, and which is 
shown in Figs. 7 and 8 This mill 
was designed with the object in view 
of using as many of the details of the 
above described mill as possible with- 
out interfering with any of its im- 
provements. This was done in order 
to save pattern work, and to reduce 
as much as possible the number of 
spares required. This refers especially 
to such parts as spindles, coupling 
boxes, gears, etc. As both milis were 
owned by the same company, the 
question of interchangeability of parts 
assumed considerable importance. 
Notwithstanding this feature there is 
a great difference in the two mills. 
In this mill the bottom roll is fixed, 
therefore the bottom screw-gear was 
dispensed with. Another advantage 
possessed by this mill is the fact that 
the level of the bottom roll, relative 
to the tables, does not change. This 
makes the bottom pass straight and 
consequently the slab is not bent in 
making this pass. Again, due to this 
feature, the tendency to break down 
the foreplate and to force out the 
guides and roller, shown in Fig. 7, is 
avoided. Ordinarily a plate mill with 
a loose middle roll has this roll of a 
smaller diameter than the other two 
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rolls, being usually about two-thirds 
their diameter. Being of a smaller 
diameter, it is not driven from the 
main pinions by a spindle, but is 
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back end have a short hook which 
rests in a groove in the top of the 
rest-bar, while the sharp, chisel-shaped 
point rests on the roll. This groove 
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of light and of narrow guides. The 
writer has seen cases where guides of 
this style have been caught and forced 
through the slab. By making these 
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driven by friction from the main rolls. 
However, in this mill the three rolls 
are all of the same diameter, and are 
all driven from the main pinions. At- 
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tention is called to the long bottom 
guides, which possess a number of 
advantages over short. ones. As us- 
tally designed, these guides on the 
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fills with scale from the material be- 
ing rolled and, due to the jarring of 
the ill, this scale works under the 
guides and gradually raises them out 
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guides wide and very heavy, these dif- 
ficulties can be overcome. With the 
bottom guides as shown in Fig. 8 
none of these difficulties have been 
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of the groove. When so raised up, 
they are very frequently caught by the 
steel passing through the rolls and 
thrown out. This is especially true 
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experienced. Instead of a groove to 


catch and hold the scale, the top of 
the rest-bar is rounded, so that scale, 
etc., will not lodge. 
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Being long, the guides lie flat, and 
in addition will permit of greater 
wear before having to be changed. 
The rest-bar can be located where it 
can be of ample dimensions for the 
service required, and where a secure 
attachment can be obtained, with the 
roll housing. With a short guide the 
rest-bar must be placed in an already 
crowded location, where the designer 
will experience difficulty in securing 
an adequate attachment to the middle 
roll bearing. It is perhaps proper 
that attention be called to the sup- 
ports for the spindles, and to note 
that they were used but a short time 
as shown and were then replaced 
with others of a more substantial de- 
sign. Another feature that deserves 
notice is the fact that the driving mi- 
ters on the vertical rolls are placed 
next to the main housings, instead of 
between the vertical rolls. When the 
driving gears are so placed, the bear- 
ings for the vertical rolls do not have 
as long life, as if they are placed on 
the outside as shown. No doubt this 
is due to the action of the driving 
gears when in this position, which 
tends to force the roll out of its bear- 
ings, as soon as the slab has passed 
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of gears, and also the cost, the driv- 
ing gears were placed on the outside 
on one side of the mill and on the 
inside on the opposite side. This was 
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housing caps, vertical roll housings on 
one side of the mill, and to make the 
other necessary changes in order to 
place all the driving miters on the 
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necessary to obtain the praper direc- 
tion of rotation of the vertical rolls. 
After some experience with this mill 
in actual operation, there was enough 











A Later DEsIGN. 


outside. This mill is used only as a 


roughing mill, a 3-high mill, on which 
the finishing passes are made, being 
set tandem with it. 
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through. This allows the lubricant 
to work into the bearings. In the 
designing of a certain mill of this 
kind, in order to reduce the number 





difference in the life of the bearings, 
roll-necks, gears, difficulty in keeping 
the rolls in alignment, etc., to induce 
the management to replace the pinion 
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These are usually three in number 
and under the conditions of rolling, 
length of plate, etc., the time con- 
sumed in these finishing passes is ap- 
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proximately the same as required for 
the roughing passes, and therefore by 
the addition of this second-hand mill, 
the capacity of the first mill has been 
doubled. Another feature is that un- 
der these conditions of rolling, the 
wear on the rolls of either mill is not 
nearly so great and therefore time is 
not lost from changing’ rolls so fre- 
quently. As this second mill is mere- 
ly an ordinary 3-high mill fitted with 
hand screw-gear, no description will 
be given. 


The Modern Mill. 


In Fig. 9: is shown a general view 
of another style of universal mill de- 
signed by the writer, and which has 
proven able to produce very econom- 
ical results. The construction is 
shown more clearly in the part sec- 
tional views in Figs. 10 and 11. This 
mil! has the long hinged bottom 
guides and foreplates possessed by the 
mill, previously described, but is 
much larger and heavier. The middle 
roll is of smaller diameter than the 
top and bottom rolls, and is driven 
from them by friction. The carrier 
for this roll is merely an open top 
bearing and is lined with babbitt. 
This arrangement has proven very 
successful and gives no trouble. The 
leveling of the top roll is done with 
the aid of the clutch shown at 4A, 
Fig. 10, which is operated by hand. 
By turning the handwheel, the clutch 
is withdrawn; this disengages the 
worm’ next to the clutch and allows 
the adjustment of the main housing 
screw on the opposite side of the 
mill. In order to show the fine ad- 
justment possible with this arrange- 
ment, we can assume a pitch of 1% 
inches for the main screws. This pitch 
is excessive for this style of mill, but is 
assumed merely for illustration. Assum- 
ing that the worm is double thread and 
that the worm-gear has 60 teeth, if 
the clutch be given 25 teeth, each 
time the wormshaft is moved one 
tooth space of the clutch, the main 
screw on the opposite side of the 
mill will be advanced 0.002 inch. 


* Unequal Roll Wear. 


Another feature that is very likely 
to be overlooked is the application to 
the vertical rolls, of clutches similar 
to the one just described, which per- 
mits the shifting the vertical rolls 
along the face of the horizontal rolls 
and of an increased tonnage with less 
roll wear. A universal plate mill dif- 
fers very much in the wear of rolls 
from an ordinary plate mill. In the 
latter the plates can be shifted along 
the face of the rolls, and the wear 
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distributed, while in the former, as 
usually designed, the wear is at one 
place only, on the horizontal rolls, 
which means that if a fair sized ton- 
nage be rolled of any one width, wid- 
er plates can not be rolled without 
changing rolls, although narrower 
plates can be reduced. If we assume 
that 40%4 inch plates be rolled until 
the rolls are worn, it would not be 
advisable to attempt to roll 42%4-inch 
plates. Due to the wear of the rolls, 
the plates would appear in cross sec- 
tion as at A, Fig. 12. But there will 
be no difficulty in rolling plates of 
less width than 40% inches wide. If 
the vertical rolls be shifted, it will 
be possible to roll, say 20%-inch 
skelp and then by shifting the verti- 
cal rolls, 1834-inch skelp on _ the 
other end of the horizontal rolls, and 
so. on down, thus reducing the wear 
by distributing it over the entire face 
of the horizontal rolls. At B, Fig. 
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12, is shown the wear of the rolls as 
ordinarily used, and at C it is shown 
as distributed. It is apparent that 
this is a much more economical way 
of using the horizontal rolls. An- 
other mill which was designed under 
the supervision of the writer, is a 60- 
inch 3-high universal mill of the type 
shown in Fig. 10, but of course very 
much larger and heavier. This is 
mentioned as it is beyond a doubt the 
largest and heaviest mill of this kind 
ever constructed. As this type has 
just been described, and as this par- 
ticular mill will be fully described and 
illustrated in THe Iron Trape Review 
in the near future no further refer- 
ence will be made to it at this time. 
In this article the different kinds of 
3-high universal mills have been il- 
lustrated, but no attempt has been 
made to describe all the mills of this 
kind, even if they are few in number, 
it being the intention to only describe 
and illustrate the class in a general 
way. 
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Rapid Concrete Laying at 
Panama 


All hourly records for concrete lay- 
ing are said to have been broken on 
Oct. 6, by two Lidgerwood cableways 
used in placing concrete in the locks 
at Gatun. These cableways are ar- 
ranged in duplex form on four pairs 
of towers, the with which the 
record was made being known official- 


pair 


ly as strands A and B of cableway 
No. 11. 


Strand A is credited with having 
placed 49 cubic yards in one hour and 
strand B 50 cubic yards during the 
same hour. This means that the car- 
riage on each strand made 25 trips 
per hour, which is 25 per cent above 
the maximum rated capacity. 

An interesting feature of these cable- 
ways is the high carriage speed adopt- 
ed, which is much higher than ever be- 
fore attempted in this class of work 
and which runs up to 2,500 feet per 
minute as compared with 800 or 900 
feet per minute as the former max- 
transmissions, and 
which have been made possible by 
recent improvements. The cableways 
have each a span of 800 feet and are 
actuated by electricity, one operator 
controlling entire operation of each 
strand. 


imum in similar 
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Motor Cart for Street 
Sprinkling 

Consul Albert Halstead, Birming- 
ham, England, says that a British 
manufacturer has constructed a water- 
ing cart propelled by steam, with a 
water tank 13 feet in length, 4 feet 6 
inches diameter, built of steel plates, 
with a total capacity of 1,200 gallons. 
This tank is divided into two sections, 
one with a capacity of 1,000 gallons 
for street-watering purposes and the 
other a 200-gallon section for boiler 
feed water. There are two indepen- 
dent spray boxes at the rear with a 
spray that can be adjusted from 4 to 
30 feet. It is calculated that with a 
medium spray the wagon can water 
2 miles of road without refilling. 

Inasmuch as steam-propelled vehicles 
for transport purposes are not cus- 
tomary in the United States, though 
they are quite common in England, 
Cousul Halstead that it 
should be possible for manufacturers 
of commercial vehicles in the United 
States to construct watering carts pro- 
pelled by gasoline engines, which 
would materially lessen the cost of 
street watering, and by their greater 
speed and carrying capacity should do 
the work of a number of horse-driven 
watering carts. 


suggested 








THE FIELD FOR GRINDING’ 


How the Intelligent Use of the Grinding 
Wheel Improves Both Quality and Output 


Grinding in various forms has been 
known to man from the very begin- 
ning of history, yet it is doubtful if 
many engineers have a clear concep- 
tion of the field for metal grinding. 
Experience (as a specialist) covering 
twenty-five years has taught me that 
the usual thought of grinding is that 





Fic. 1—MICROPHOTOGRAPH OF CHIPS FROM 

Mopern GRINDING WHEEL. 

Note resemb:ance to lathe chips. 
it is a slow, tedious, expensive, but 
sure method of obtaining accuracy, 
and that where great accuracy is not 
required grinding should not be done. 
When, within the recollection of the 
writer, mechanics made their own solid 
glue andeemery wheels with which to 
grind small hardened tool work, it did 
not occur to them that they could do 
by grinding a certain part of the work 
that they were using steel tools for, 
because it was grinding, and was slow. 
Moreover, all nice work must of nec- 





Fic. 4. 


First Two STAGES IN THE GRINDING OF 
AN AUTOMOBILE CAM. 


Fie. 3. 


essity take lots of time, because our 
older mechanics had said so. It did 
not occur to them that we could ever 
have better grinding wheels and better 
machines in which to use them. 

It was at this point in our reason- 





1Abstract of paper read at New York meet- 
ing of American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, December, 1910. 

‘2Norton Grinding Co., Worcester, Mass. 


By C. H. Norton. 


ing that the majority of engineers 
rested and it is here that we find a 
large number now. All engineers ad- 
mit the exactness of grinding, but 
most of them still believe it to be 
slow. 

Appleton’s Cyclopedia. of Applied 
Mechanics, published as late as 1893, 
says that emery wheels are employed 
mainly for producing cutting edges 
and for smoothing surfaces. Again it 
says that in all cases of the employ- 
ment of emery wheels in place of steel 
cutting tools, the operation is con- 
siderably slower, and it may be laid 
down as a rule that save upon metal 
too hard to be operated upon with 
steel tools, the emery wheel cannot 
compete with the ordinary lathe, plan- 
er, milling tool, etc. My observations 
convince me that a great many Ameri- 
can engineers hold the same views. 


What the Wheel Will Do. 


As a specialist for many years, I 
have seen a gradual but sure increase 
of knowledge of grinding and have 
noted the widening of the field as the 
result, but I am not aware that the 
intelligent study of grinding has been 
taken up by professional engineers or 
by any institute of technology. The 
intelligent use of grinding yields such 
large returns that it warrants careful 
study by the very best engineering and 
scientific minds and a place in the 
courses of our technical schools.. The 
field is constantly broadening with 
each year’s improvements in grinding 
wheels and grinding machines, and it 
is time that men of brains and educa- 
tion took a hand with us to help the 
world to a better knowledge of the 
science of grinding and_ grinding 
wheels. The results thus far attained 
warrant a change of the world’s idea 
of grinding and instead of using it as 
a synonym for slowness, tediousness 


and drudgery, it should be a synonym | 


for rapidity, accuracy and economy. 
The fact about grinding with the 
modern grinding machine and grinding 
wheel (not emery wheel) is that it 
enables us to size all round work 
cheaper than by turning and filing, that 
it takes the place of what we formerly 
called the finish cut of the lathe and 
all filing, giving us not a theoretical 
perfect cylinder or perfect finish, but 
a much nearer perfect cylinder and 
finish that we obtained with the lathe. 


It gives us diameters to such small 
limits as to be called exact, but who- 
ever insists that none but exact work 
be ground loses the very pith of grind- 
ing, which is economy. Modern grind- 
ing means cheaper cost for all work, 
many grades of work to suit many 
requirements, and cheaper turning than 





Fic, 2—MICKOPHOTOGRAPH OF FRAGMENTS 


FROM EMERY WHEEL. 


Many of the particles are melted by the heat 
generated in grinding. 


is possible without the use of the 
grinding machine. 

As a rule, the coarser the turning 
the greater the economy by grinding. 
The greatest economy is obtained by 
the combination of cheaper turning 
and grinding. It is no longer neces- 
sary to turn work smooth, straight or 
correctly to size, and the lathe is no 
longer necessary as a precision tool. 
If it has a carriage traverse of from 
four to ten threads per inch, has suf- 
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LAst Two STAGES IN THE GRINDING OF 
AN AUTOMOBILE CAM. 


Fic. 6. 


ficient power to carry high-speed tool 
cuts at that feed and is well supplied 
with steady rests to prevent springing 
of the work, it is ready for co-opera- 
tion with the grinding machine. It is 
easier with modern grinding machines 
and wheels to grind off a given amount 
of metal when in the form of crude 
screw threads than in any other form, 
and with long work having several 
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gizes the grinding requires less time 
if 1-32 to 5-64 inch is left on the 
diameter for grinding than if the work 
is turned carefully to within 0.002 to 
0.005 inch. In all cases, accurate turn- 
ing increases the total cost of produc- 





Fic. 7—Dovuste CAm Grounp From 2- 
IncnH RoucH STocK, 


tion and in some it makes the grind- 
ing very expensive. The greatest 
economy is usually obtained by the 
combination of grinding with very 
rough turning. Yet there are cases 
where the least expensive way is to 
grind direct without turning, notably 
the greater part of crankshafts ‘of 
automobiles and small gas engines and 
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such rough turning as true economy 
requires in connection with grinding. 
Lack of knowledge of what is needed, 
coupled with the natural pride the 
workman takes in doing what tradi- 
tion says is nice lathe work, prevents 
the grinding: machine from doing what 
it is ready to do. Our industries are 
losing much while waiting for the en- 
gineer to assume the intelligent guid- 
ance of foreman and workmen who, 
through fear, doubt or prejudice now 
rob us of the great economies due to 
modern grinding machines. There is 
much yet to be learned by foremen and 
workmen about turning. High-speed 
steel makes possible much that has 
not as yet become common knowledge. 

The lathe is a very old tool and 
foremen and workmen have known it 
for generations, yet I have been un- 
able to find more than two instances 
where a careful study has been made 
of the combination of lathe work and 
grinding to effect the maximum saving. 
I have observed that lathe men have 
not tried to remove metal by increas- 






























































































































































very long and slender work where ing the number of cuts and using 
turning is difficult. fast traverse. When urged to take 
It is not an easy matter to secure coarse feeds to help the grinding 
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Fic. 8—StTaGes IN THE GRINDING OF AN AUTOMOBILE CRANKSHAFT. 
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machine to effect a total saving, they 
have invariably said that they were 
feeding all that the work would 
stand. It has been demonstrated that 
three cuts with a carriage traverse 
of 6 per inch produced certain work 
in 9 minutes that required 13 minutes 
to turn in one cut, because the work 
was so frail that with one cut no 
faster feed than 32 per inch could be 
taken. The rough-ridged surface was 
readily ground by taking one minute 
more than when the turning was finer, 
the net saving for the job being three 
minutes. In many cases the ridged 
surface requires no additional time. 

In another case where the work was 
quite firm and was being revolved at 
a very high speed with a view to get- 
ting everything possible from the high- 
speed tool, the turning required five 
minutes and the grinding one minute. 
A change was made in the feed of the 
lathe so that without revolving the 
work any slower it was turned in one 
minute, leaving a very crude, crooked 
and bad-looking piece of lathe work. 
The grinding then required two min- 
utes, but the net time-saved was three 
minutes. What did it matter how bad 
looking a lathe job it was if the fin- 
ished work was perfect and three min- 
utes was saved? 


Grinding Makes Old Tools Useful. 


There is a rich field for engineers 
and managers in connection with the 
lathe and modern grinding. Recent 
lathe designs provide for high speed 
of revolution, with sufficient power, 
quick change to and from back gears, 
and sufficient rigidity to utilize to the 
limit high-speed steel; but much work 
is not of sufficient rigidity to permit 
the maximum use of the tool at tasr 
traverse and deep cuts. In addition, 
there are thousands of lathes of old 
design that will not be thrown away 
at once. There is, therefore, an op- 
portunity to get much more out of 
present plants by cheaper turning, be- 
cause of grinding. 

Developments warrant the conclusion 
that we should no longer assume that 
simply because a tool is a grinding 
wheel it cannot remove metal and size 
and shape work as quickly as a steel 
tool. Rather, we should use the steel 
tool when it can be made to remove 
metal, size and shape work cheapest, 
and the grinding wheel when it excels. 
It is no longer to be taken as a matter 
of. course that we can turn, plane and 
mill faster than we can grind. After 
all, the real reason we remove metal 
is to accomplish certain finished re- 
sults, not simply to secure a certain 
number of pounds of chips in a given 
time. Before long I think all pro- 
gressive engineers will understand that 
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both the grinding wheel and the steel 
tool have their place for metal cut- 
ting. The old thought of abrasion 
must give way to the new thought of 
cutting. 

While it is still true that poor 
wheels or good wheels poorly selected 
and wrongly used will still remove 
metal very slowly by abrasion, it is 
also true that the old-fashioned milling 
cutter, with fine teeth cut by hand with 
a file, hardened but never ground, and 
used in the old-time slender milling 
machine would very slowly abrade the 
surface. The modern grinding wheel, 
used in a modern machine by a mod- 
ern man, is just as surely a milling 
cutter as if it were made of steel. 

The microscope reveals the fact that 
such a wheel cuts off chips. Fig. 1 
is from a microphotograph and clearly 
shows the chips that are as surely cut 
off as those made with a steel milling 
cutter. The grinding wheel used was 
a modern one made of crystalline 
aluminum oxide. 

Fig. 2. is also from a microphoto- 
graph and shows the result of the old- 
fashioned abrasion described by Web- 
ster as grinding to powder. Here we 
see ‘the effect of great heat, the greater 
part of the powder being in the form 
of globules. This is magnified to the 
same extent as Fig. 1 and shows the 
vast difference between the old-time 
abrasion to powder and the present 
cutting chips. A large part of the 
energy put into work was wasted in 
heat, as shown by the very small glob- 
ules in Fig. 2. The wheel used for 
Fig. 2 was an emery wheel like those 
referred to in Appleton’s Cyclopedia of 
1893. 


Some Typical Examples. 


The grinding wheel as now made is 
really a milling cutter with millions 
of cutting teeth. Although these teeth 
are not as large or as strong as the 
teeth of a steel cutter and therefore 
cannot cut as deeply, yet they are 
capable of cutting at much greater 
speed. Since there are so many more 
of them they are capable of much 
more work in a given time when the 
nature of the work is such that a 
large number of these cutting points 
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Fic. 9—ENGINE SHAFT 
Weight, 8,000 pounds; stock removed 0.02 


hundred million per minute is not un- 
common and four hundred million per 
minute is very common. 

The modern grinding wheel, mounted 
in a good machine, can ‘be used at a 
cutting speed of 6,000 or more surface 


- 





; HAMMERED FOorcING. 
5 inches; limit, 0.001 inch; time, 6 hours. 


for the automatic screw machine. To 
prevent the bar from turning in the 
chuck while feeding forward, the spline 
was made the full length and a mating 
key was placed in the chuck. Pieces 
like Fig. 3 were made in the automatic 
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Fic. 10—SuHarr 0.30 Carson STEEL. 


Stock removed, 7, inch; time, 


feet per minute and owing to this high 
speed it need not cut deeply relative 
to the rigidity of the work. There- 
fore it is able to remove metal from 
many forms of work more quickly than 








including setting up, one hour, 


machine at the rate of 10 per hour. A 
keyway in the hole was made ir the 
ordinary way, Fig. 4. These blanks 
were ground to rough shape, Fig. 5, at 
the rate of 10 per hour. The cams 
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Fic. 11—Latue SPrinpLe, Cruciste STEEL, HARDENED. 


Stock removed, 0.035 inch; 


The accompanying illustrations show 
a notable example. Figs. 3, 4 5 and 6 
show the process of making automo- 
bile cams. An order for a hundred 
of these cams was received and our 
shop superintendent began to provide 


1% pieces per hour. 


ground to Fig. 6 at the rate of 40 per 
hour. It should be clear that such a 
cam could not be milled to shape from 
the blank in nearly so short a time 
with the milling cutter. When manu- 
facturing such cams in large numbers 
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Fic. 12—Piston Prin, 0.15 


Stock removed, 0.015 inch; 


means for producing them at the low- 
est possible cost. It is evident that 
drop forgings for so few would be 
out of the question, as the expense of 
dies would make the cost of the cams 
prohibitive. It was therefore neces- 
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CARBON STEEL, HARDENED. 


limit, 0.0005 inch; time, 60 pieces per hour. 


drop forgings would be used, and here 
again the grinding wheel is quicker 
than the milling cutter. 

Another case where the grinding 
machine can accomplish the results 
desired in less time than the lathe is 
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Fic. 13—Connectine Rop; 0.30 Carson STEEL. 


Stock removed 0.008 inch; limit, just cleaned; time, 25 pieces per hour. 


can be used simultaneously. In some 
cases we can use aS many as two 
billion cutting points per minute. Eight 


sary to devise means for producing 
them from the bar stock. This was 
done by providing an eccentric chuck 


that of the pins and bearings of the 
automobile crankshaft. The results 
desired are as follows: Five bearings, 
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all around within 0.00025 inch; the axis 
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tool is necessary for cutting to length. 
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the bearings are turned before grind- 



































of all parallel and exactly in line; all The act of grinding cuts the bearing ing. The entire list of operations to 
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Fic. 14—Busninc; Cast Iron. Fic. 15—BuSHING; PRESSED STEEL. 


Stock removed, 0.010 inch; limit, 0.0005 inch; time, 45 pieces per hour. 


of the right length within 0.004 inch; 
distance between bearings within 0.004 
inch; accumulated error not over 0.008 
inch. Four crank pins, all round within 





or pin the right length and forms the 
fillets. The location of the pins and 
bearings within the small limits al- 
lowed is accompanied by a massive 
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Fic. 16—CHILLED ROLL. 


Stock removed, 3% inch; time, roll face, 


inch; all parallel with the bearings; 
all within 0.005 inch of the same plane; 
all of correct throw, within 0.010 inch; 
overall length, accumulated error not 


2% hours; previous lathe time, 12 hours. 


of bearings or pins. The entire time 
of handling and producing these five 
bearings and four pins from the rough 
forging to the nicely-sized and finished 
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Fic. 17—CHILLED ROLL. 


Stock removed, %4 inch; time, roll face, 7 hours; 


journals and ends, 3% hours; total, 10% hours; 


lathe time, 23 hours. 5 


radius and exactly concentric with the 
bearings and pins; all bearings and 
pins straight within 0.00025 inch; and 
all a good, smooth surface. 

In the case of cranks designed with 
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that when all the conditions of the 
finished work are considered the grind- 
ing wheel and machine have removed 
metal faster than the lathe. Again, it 
is not simply a case of removing 
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Fic, 18—Piston Pin; HARDENED MACHINE STEEL, 
Stock removed, 0.015 inch; limit, 0.0005 inch; time, 25 pieces per hour. 


clearance for the arms of the cranks, 
as shown in Fig. 8, the width of the 
wheel is identical with the required 
length of the pins and bearings, so 
that no measuring or setting of the 


pounds of metal per hour, but the re- 
moval of it in such a manner as to 
accomplish certain results in the least 
time. 


The ends of these shafts beyond 


Stock removed, 0.025 inch; limit, 0.0005 inch; time, 60 pieces per hour. 


make a finished shaft from the forging 
is as follows: 


Cut off ends and center...... 6 minutes 
Rough grind bearings........ 15 minutes 
pe SE ey re 8 minutes 
Peas PERE DING... ss a a's 6 20 minutes 
Finish grind pins............ 20 minutes 
Finish grind bearings and ends 25 m‘nutes 
Ne HOUEE Biciewh's CeeeNeas 6 minutes 
BN UE Soc Shastece eae 100 minutes 
A little time could be saved if it 


were practical to secure forgings with 
pins and bearings 154 inch in diameter 
over the entire length instead of with 
the depression of 1% inch between 
shoulders, as the wheel can be forced 
more rapidly when the face has the 
same amount of work to do as the 
fillets. Here again tradition is strong 
and difficult to change at once, because 
the depression is better for those who 
turn the work. A little co-operation 
would save on dies and time in grind- 


ing. 
Lack of Knowledge Chief Obstacle. 


There are hundreds of other cases 
where the grinding wheel is used to 
remove metal in a more economical 
manner than with steel-cutting tools, 
some of which are shown in Figs. 9 
to 18. 


Automatic grinding is a late devel- 
opment in the field. Certain work of 
which large numbers of pieces are made 
is ground by wholly automatic means. 
The work is conveyed to the machine 
by gravity in a hopper or shute and is 
chucked, ground and delivered to the 
receptacle. In a case where formerly, 
at piece work, 300 per day were 
ground, the automatic machine grinds 
4 in a single minute, about 2,300 per 
day. . 

When the knowledge of grinding 
becomes more common and the oppo- 
sition to increased production on the 
part of the workmen shall have been 
more nearly overcome, the field will 
be still more extended. It is worthy 
of more systematic co-operation and if 
we get together we will be rewarded 
with success. The engineer is the one 
who by education and training is best 
fitted to take up the important ques- 
tion of the field for grinding. 
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A New High-Speed Hot- 
Billet Shear 


An interesting high-speed hot-billet 
shear has recently been installed in 
the British works of the Talbot Con- 
tinuous Steel Process, Ltd. The ma- 
chine, which was built by Davy Broth-, 
ers, Ltd., Sheffield, is capable of cut- 
ting 41%4 x 4%-inch steel billets at the 
low temperature of 600 degrees Fahr. 
Several points of novelty are em- 
bodied in this design, which will be 
of interest to American engineers. 
In the first place the usual method of 
starting and stopping the shear blade 
has, up to the present, been that of 
throwing in a gag between the thrust 
rod and the knife holder, and this 
meant that a shock on the framework 
was likely to occur when the gag 
was inserted or on the knife coming 
in contact with the stock to be cut; 
trouble has, moreover, frequently oc- 
curred owing to the operator not in- 
serting the gag properly, breakage of 
the machine being the usual result. 
In the present type the gag is done 
away with; a coil clutch, which is 
seen in the illustration between the 
second and third bearing, is fitted to 
the second motion shaft and used for 
starting and stopping the blade. In 
the older type of shear the speed was 
limited by the likelihood of breakage 
occurring owing to the insertion of a 
gag. In the present arrangement, 
which has been found to work very 
well in practice, the shear is permitted 
to run with perfect smoothness at a 
much higher speed than 20 cutting 
strokes per minute. In order to put 
the blades into and out of action a 
hand lever is provided which operates 
the coil clutch quickly and _ easily 
and on the same shaft there is also 
provided an internal friction brake 
which stops the blade at the top of 
its stroke. This brake is operated by 
the same lever as the coil clutch and 
goes into action on disengaging the 
clutch. This method of working gives 
the additional advantage that the fly 
wheel attached to the first motion 
shaft is capable of storing energy and 
thus reducing the shock on the mo- 
tor drive. 

The machine, which has a 7-inch 
stroke, is driven by a 50-horsepower 
motor on top of the frame through a 
belt and cut steel gears. The details 
of design have been, mechanically, 
well carried out. For example, there 
are no overhung driving gears, as all 
the wheels are supported by outside 
bearings, with the exception, of course, 
of the motor pulley. The shear frame 
is in one piece of cast steel, the apron 
slides being fitted with hard cast iron 
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Davy Hor BILLet SHEAR, 


liners adjustable for wear. In order 
to reduce attendance to a minimum 
the three phosphor bronze bearings 
which carry the first-motion shaft for 
the fly wheel are ring-oiling and the 
shear is fitted with live rolls, deflect- 
ing table and measuring gear in order 
to facilitate operation at high speed. 


New Thread Milling 


Machine 

In the precision types of metal work- 
ing machinery the capacity for a large 
variety of work is often a feature of 
great value to the manufacturer, es- 
pecially if the products turned out afe 
of the smaller order. It is to fill such 
a requirement of the shop that a new 
type of thread milling machine has 
been designed by the Waltham Ma- 
chine Works, Waltham, Mass. This 
machine is intended to do work of a 
smaller size and larger variety and 
with greater precision than some of 
the larger machines now on the mar- 
ket are designed to handle. It has 
several features of design not found 
in other machines of this type, and is 


especially adapted for tap making 
down to the smallest size; for microm- 
eter screws and other similar work. 
The cutter is 1%4 inches diameter 
and is mounted on a hardened spindle 
driven through a train of spur and 
bevel gears. The cutter head can be 
swivelled in a vertical plane around 
the center line of the cutter and hori- 
zontally from a point near the spin- 
dle. The graduations of the vertical 
swivel are on an arc of 4 inches in 
diameter and are in full sight on the 
top of the head. By using the hori- 
zontal swivel and a cutter of the prop- 
er angle a buttress thread with one 
side perfectly square can be cut, and 
by reversing the work and giving a 
second cut a square thread is obtained.. 
The cross-slide has a bearing 10 
inches long and its feed screw has a 
friction index with divisions reading 
to 1-200C inch. A stop screw is pro- 
vided as a safeguard against setting 
the cutter too deep while duplicating 
work. The nut for the feed screw is 
in a block that can be secured either 
to a part of the carriage or to the*slid- 
ing bar of a taper attachment. With 
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the latter a taper sufficient for pipe 
taps and similar work can be obtained. 
The carriage has a V _ bearing 12 
inches long behind the bed, and a flat 
bearing at the front. A gib is pro- 
vided to offset the pull of the belt. 
The lead screw is in the center of the 
V-bearing and its center is only 3% 
inches from the center of the cutter. 
The lead screw nut is held in a fixed 
position lengthwise but can be rotated 
slightly. An arm is fastened to the 
nut and its outer end is held by a 
spring against a swivel bar. With this 
device, by setting the bar at an angle, 
the feed of the carriage can be accel- 
erated or reduced, thus giving an in- 
creased or decreased lead to the work 
and making it possible to cut an accu- 
rate thread with a lightly inaccurate 
lead screw. 

A hand-operated clutch is provided 
at the left end of the lead screw that 
is to be disengaged when the cut is 
completed, so that the carriage can be 
returned to its starting position by 
turning the hand-wheel attached to the 
right hand end. A friction index simi- 
lar to the one on the cross-slide screw 
is attached to this hand-wheel. The 
headstock spindle takes a regular lathe 
chuck, capacity 54 inch clear through, 
and is driven by a worm and gear. 
The driving pulley is connected to the 
worm shaft by a toothed clutch that is 
automatically disengaged upon the 
completion of the cut. A hand-wheel 
is provided for turning the worm spin- 
dle by hand when setting the cutters, 
etc. An indexing device is attached 
to the work spindle by which double, 
triple and quadruple threads can be 
cut. The worm shaft pulley has four 
steps and as it is interchangeable with 
its driving pulley on the counter, and 
as the round belt can run either to 
the next larger or smaller step than 
the one in line, at least 16 changes of 
feed speed can be obtained. 


Tke movement of the spindle 1s 
transmitted to the screw through a 
train of gears and with the change 
gears regularly furnished a range of 
threads between 10 and 80 per inch 
can be obtained. A range between 4 
and 100 per inch is arranged for when 
desired. The tailstock and its spindles 
are milled away close to the center so 
that the cutter can be brought clear to 
the center line. Two spindles, one 
with a point and the other with a hole 
center, are provided. <A _ thread 6 
inches long and of any diameter not 
exceeding 2 inches can be cut, and if 
the portion of the work not threaded 
Goes not exceed the chuck capacity, % 
inch, on one end or the size of the 
tailstock spindle, 13-16 inch, on the 
other, the total length of the work can 
be indefinite. 
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Permanent Chairman for 
Testing Society Techni- 
cal Committees ; 


Arguments for and against the 
adoption of a resolution which pro- 
vides for the election of a permanent 
chairman of technical committees of 
the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, from among the representa- 
tives of consuming interests and unat- 
tached experts, making manufactur- 
ers, or their representatives, ineligible, 
have been submitted to the members 
of that society by Edgar Marburg, 
secretary. At a meeting of the exec- 
utive committee, held June 29, it was 
decided that notices to the member- 
ship at large, relative to the proposed 
regulations governing the chairman- 
ships of technical committees, be ac- 
companied by arguments, pro and con, 
in connection with the letter ballot. 
The final draft of these arguments 
has been made, and those favoring 
the adoption of the resolution debar- 
ring manufacturers from  chairman- 
ships of such committees is summed 
up as follows: 

The policy of according producers 
equal numeric representation with 
consumers and unattached experts on 
committees dealing with subjects in- 
volving commercial interests, but de- 
barring them from the permanent 
chairmanship, is a sufficiently liberal 
one, and usually results in a predom- 
inance of manufacturers at committee 
meetings. 

It is undesirable that the permanent 
chairmanship of a technical committee 
concerned with subjects of a partly 
commercial nature should be held by 
a producer, because, 

(a) His commercial iterests are of 
a more direct and personal nature 
than those of the consumer; 

(b) The activity of a committee is 
very largely controlled by the chair- 
man; 

(c) It is less apt to insure a vigor- 
ously progressive policy; 

_ (d) It tends to weaken confidence 
in outer circles in the output of the 
committee. 

To restrict the permanent chairman- 
ship of technical committees engaged 
with subjects having a commercial 
bearing to representatives of consum- 
ing interests and unattached experts, 
has been the fixed policy of the so- 
ciety for the past five or six years, 
and if that policy should be sustained 
by the present vote of the membership 
at large, it is not intended to make it 
retroactive. That is to say, the chair- 
manships of existing committees will 
remain unaffected. 

To restrict the permanent chairman- 
ship of technical committees to repre- 
sentatives of non-producing interests, 
tends to avoid any clash between con- 
suming and producing interests when 
the permanent organization of such 
committees is effected, and thus tends 
to insure harmonious relations from 
the start. ; 

The members of newly appointed 
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committees are not likely to recognize 
the power of the chairman in stimu- 
lating or retarding the activities of a 
committee, and may, therefore, ac- 
quiesce in the proposed selection of a 
member of the producing interests to 
the possible disadvantage of the com- 
mittee’s work. 


The following summary against the 


‘adoption of the resolution has also 


been submitted to the membership: 

To debar representatives of produc- 
ing interests from the permanent 
chairmanship of a technical commit- 
tee 1s 

(a) Inconsistent with the policy of 
making no such discrimination in de- 
termining eligibility of membership in 
the governing board of the society, 
namely, the executive committee; 

(b) An -infringement on the rights 
of technical committees; 

(c) Contrary to the practice in cer- 
tain European countries. 

In the selection of a permanent 
chairman, the committee should be 
governed only by considerations of 
personal and technical qualifications, 
irrespective of the commercial af- 
filiations of the individual. 

The representatives of the produc- 
ing interests are apt to command, in 
the nature of things, a broader and 
more accurate knowledge in respect 
to their products than the represent- 
ativs of consuming interests, or unat- 
tached experts. 

The fact that the chairmanship of a 
given committee is held by a pro- 
ducer will not weaken the force of 
specifications prepared by that com- 
mittee, inasmuch as the specifications 
will, in the end, stand or fall on their 
own merits. 

The ballots will be counted on Dec. 
15, and if the vote should result 
against the adoption of the resolution, 
the question of substituting another 
paragraph in the regulations govern- 
ing technical committees for the 
existing one, set aside by this vote, 
will be brought up at the annual 
meeting. 

Specifications for Staybolt Iron, 
Methods of Testing, and Yellow Pine 
Bridge and Trestle Timbers have been 
finally adopted by the society by let- 
ter ballot. Notwithstanding the in- 
crease of dues from $5 to $10 per an- 
num, the membership has been in- 
creased and now totals 1,303. In con- 
sequence of the increased dues the 
finances of the American Society for 
Testing Materials are, for the first 
time in its history, on a thoroughly 
sound and satisfactory basis. Secre- 
tary Marburg also calls attention to 
the fact that American membership 
in the International Association for 
Testing Materials has grown rapidly 
during the year and now numbers 438, 
which is larger than the membership 
of any other country. The sixth Con- 
gress of the International Association 
for Testing Materials will be held in 
New York City, in September, 1912. 
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(In order to assist the post office in de- 
livering letters to new concerns, it is sug- 
gested that the names of incorporators be 
written in the lower left hand part of every 
envelope addressed to such new companies.) 


New Buyers.— 


The following manufacturing com- 
panies have filed articles of incorpora- 
tion. 

The Kibbe-Workinger Foundry Co., 
Elkhart, Ind.; $25,000; by O. G. Kibbe, 
C. S. Workinger and Z. G. Kibbe. 

The Standard Casting Machine Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; $25,000; by James M. 
Allen, H. M. Felhauer, and L. F. Al- 
len. 

The Detroit Steel Products Co., Chi- 
cago; metal products; $500,000; by 
Charles R. Ayars, 171 Washington 
street, Chicago, III. 

The Meadows Sheet Metal Works, 
Meadows, IIl.; metal works; $15,000; 
by Edwin Whorrall, D. N. Claudon, 
Chris Oyer, Meadows, III. 

The Dickerson Mfg. & Supply Co., 
Clinton, Ill.; $200,000; by Charles L. 
Dickerson, J. H. Hinckley, Robert R. 
Porterfield, Clinton, Il. 

The Hessler Foundry & Mfg. Co., 
Oswego, N. Y.; castings of metals, 
etc.; $50,000; by George J. Hessler, 
Elizabeth A. Hessler, Charles W. Hes- 
sler, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Noll Pump Co., Manhattan, 
New York; machinery, pumps, etc.; 
$100,000; Eugene Delmar, 115 Broad- 
way; George V. Maynard, 27 William 
street, and John J. McGuire,* 115 
Broadway, New York City. 

The Aluminum Specialties Mfg. Co., 
Fulton, N. Y.; aluminum specialties; 
$75,000; by Thomas S. Jackson, 2 Jew- 
ett Place, George H. Spitzle, 29 Jew- 
ett Place, Utica, N. Y.; John R. Sulli- 
van, 224 West Second street, Fulton, 
N. Y., and two others. 

The Bauer Metallizing Bronze Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; metal and imitation 
metal articles; $12,000; John F. Con- 
nor, 437 Putnam avenue, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; Frank A. Scott, 14 Melville place, 
Woodhaven, Long Island, N. Y.; Frank 
Van Buren, 438 East 164th street, the 
Bronx, New York City. 

The Gilbert Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toron- 
to; capital, $250,000; to manufacture 
metal goods; provisional directors, 
Alfred W. Briggs, Harold R. Frost, 
Henry E. Grosch and others. 

Walker Motor Car Co, Ltd., Chath- 


am, Ont.; capital, $200,000; provisional 
directors, Michael A. Delaney, Wil- 
liam J. Regan, John Franklin Mount 
and others. 

Hands, Ltd., Toronto; capital, $50,- 
000; to manufacture motors and all 
power-driven vehicles; provisional di- 
rectors, Wm. J. Hands, J. E. M. Feth- 
erstonhaugh, John H. Sharman and 
others. 

Canadian Top Co. Ltd., Filbury, 
Ont ; capital, $100,000; to manufacture 
automobile tops and accessories; pro- 
visional directors, Edwin M. Hobson, 
Harry H. Hallet, Edmund G. Odette 
and others. 

The Gramm Motor Truck Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont.; cap- 
ital, $100,000; provisional directors, 
Herbert W. Acason, Jonathan K. 
Webster, John V. Carr and others. 

Amherst Foundry Co., Ltd., incorp- 
orated in Nova Scotia, has been auth- 
orized to carry on business in Ontario, 
with head office at Toronto, on a capi- 
tal not exceeding $40,000. 

J. Wiss & Sons Co., incorporated in 
New Jersey, has been authorized to 
carry on business as manufacturer of 
cutlery, etc., in Ontario, with head 
office at Toronto, on a capital not ex- 
ceeding $40,000. 





New Construction:— 

The Simonds Mfg. Co. is complet- 
ing its new construction at Lockport, 
N. Y., and will shortly begin the 
installation of machinery in several 
of the buildings. 

The Richmond Hill Iron Foundry 
Co., Richmond Hill, L. I., is planning 
to build an addition estimated to cost 
$4,500 to its gray iron foundry on 
Grant street. 

The Hassell Iron Works Co., Cot- 
orado Springs, Colo., has taken out a 
permit to build a foundry, estimated 
to cost $5,000, which will be added 
to its already extensive plant. 

The Belmont Iron Works, Eddy- 
stone, Pa., which has been construct- 
ing a new power house for some 
months, has about completed it, and 
arrangements are being made for 
placing it in operation. 

The Webster Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
has arranged for removing its plant 
to Tiffin, O., before May 1. It will 





erect five buildings at Tiffin, with a 
total floor space of 200,000 square 
feet. 

The American Steel & Wire Co. is 
building an addition to its American 
plant, Cleveland, 80 x 125 feet, one 
story. It is to be used as a wire 
rope warehouse, and will be finished 
by Feb. 1. 

The addition to the shops of the 
American Foundry & Furnace Co., at 
Bloomington, IIL, is being rapidly 
completed. This addition will be used 
as a warehouse, the former warehouse 
space being inadequate. 

Construction of a foundry for the 
Philadelphia & Reading railroad, at 
Reading, Pa., has been begun by the 
contractors, George W., Beard & Co. 
The building will be of brick, and 
will have a slag roof. 

Joseph Joseph & Bros. Co., Cincin- 
nati, has leased 100 acres at Lebanon, 
Pa, upon which buildings will be 
constructed for use as a scrap yard. 
Mayo Fechheimer, formerly New York 
manager, will manage the Lebanon 
yard. 

W. T. Garratt & Co., brass and 
aluminum founders and _ machinists, 
San Francisco, have closed a lease 
for ten years on a two-story build- 
ing and basement, now being built at 
the northeast corner of Folsom and 
Fremont streets on a lot 137 x 137 
feet. 

Tate, Jones & Co., Inc., have just 
received another order from the 
Pittsburg district for their fuel oil 
burning equipment for open-hearth 
furnaces, to be used as an auxiliary 
in case of natural gas shortage. This 
equipment will be placed at the plant 
of the Mackintosh-Hemphill Co. 


The Delphos Foundry & Mfg. Co., 
Delphos, O., is installing lathes, plan- 
ers, etc., in that portion of its plant 
vacated by a printing press concern, 
which -removed into a new location. 
It is the intention of the Delphos 
company to build road making ma- 
chinery. 

M. Rumely & Co., of Laporte, Ind., 
is negotiating for the purchase of ten 
acres in Des Moines, Ia., on which 
it is proposed to erect a branch of 
the Rumely Co. The plans call for 
a one-story fireproof, reinforced con- 
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crete building, 103 x 133 feet, which 
will be used for manufacturing parts 
of oil fuel engines. 


General Industrial :— : 

Railway Appliance Co., Chicago, has 
increased its capital stock from $10,000 
to $50,000. 

The Edgar Allen Manganese | Steel 
Co., Chicago, has certified to a disso- 
lution of business. 

Osborne High-Pressure Joint & 
Valve Co., Metropolis, Ill, has certi- 
fied to an increase in the number of 
directors from six to nine. 

The Star Brass Works, Kansas 
City, has removed its plant from 
Twenty-first and Campbell streets to 
Eighteenth street and Baltimore av- 
enue. 

The Obenberger Drop Forge Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., has filed an amend- 
ment increasing its capital stock from 
$30,000 to $60,000. 

Superior Iron Works, Superior, 
Wis., recently shipped a consignment 
of machinery to Bombay, India, which 
will be used in equipping a dredge to 
be used in Bombay harbor. 

The Cohoes Rolling Mill Co., Co- 
hoes, N. Y., will take over a building 
which is being vacated by another 
concern Jan. 1, and will use the ac- 
quired building as a pipe threading 
shop and storage room. 

Tests of the machinery equipment 
installed in the new erecting shops of 
the Lackawanna railroad at Scranton, 
Pa., are being made and it is hoped to 
have the plant in operation by Dec. 
15. 

The bankruptcy petition against the 
Carpenter-Kerlin Gear & Machine 
Co., New York, manufacturer of au- 
tomobile gears, was recently dis- 
missed because of the failure of the 
petitioning creditors to appear. 

The Gilbert Hunt Mfg. Co.’s prop- 
erty at Walla Walla, Wash., has been 
taken over by the Gilbert Hunt Co., 
which will engage in the manufacture 
of structural steel on a larger scale. 
It has been extensively engaged in 
manufacturing threshing machinery. 

The Sycamore Foundry, Sycamore, 
Ill., which has been idle for four 
years, has been placed in operation by 
W. R. Persin & Co., Chicago, manu- 
facturing hydraulic power presses. 
The company is removing from Chi- 
cago to secure more room to house 
its foundry and machine shop in one 
plant. 

The St. Louis Concrete Machinery 
Co., St. Louis, recently incorporated, 
advises that it expects to manufacture 
a concrete mixing machine, and a 
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tubular steel tower to take the place 
of an ordinary wooden tower now in 
use. Circular matter descriptive of 
its product will be ready for distribu- 
tion shortly. 

Jann & Shank Mfg. Co., Chicago, has 
certified to a change of name to the 
Chicago Automatic Screw Machine 
Co. The incorporation of the Jann & 
Shank Mfg. Co., also of Chicago, has 
been certified by George L. Walker, 
William J. Walker and Harold D. 
Huszagh, all of Chicago, with capital 
stock of $1,000. 

Walton-Van Huffel Mfg. Co., Gales- 
burg, Ill., has been re-organized, Peter 
Van Huffel having purchased the en- 
tire capital stock. He will continue 
as general manager and Mrs. Mary 
Moore as secretary. The business will 
continue to be conducted under the 
old firm name. 

The Connolly Steel Casting Co., 
Chelsea, Mass., which was recently 
incorporated with a capitalization of 
$5,000, has purchased the Chelsea 
plant of the Lundin Steel Castings 
Co., of Neponsett, and is using all 
the Lundin company’s equipment, 
which takes care of from eight to ten 
molders. Archibald Munroe, foreman 
of the Lundin company, is also fore- 
man for the Connolly company, and is 
secretary of the Connolly company. 
James Connolly is president and John 
Ashman treasurer, both holding like 


positions with the Lovewell-Henrici 
Co., of Chelsea, making gray iron 
castings. However, the two are en- 


tirely different concerns, and are. run 
independently of each other. 


The Baldwin Forging & Tool Co., 
Columbus, O., advises respecting a 
recently published note as to its new 
plant at Parkersburg, W. Va., that 
its buildings are about completed, and 
it is moving its machinery from the 
Columbus plant to the new location. 
It expects to have the equipment in- 
stalled and the plant running in good 
shape by Feb. 1. The new buildings 
have these dimensions: Main _ build- 
ing, 60 x 860 feet; warehouse, 50 x 
140 feet; handle warehouse, 50 x 200 
feet; pickling house, 50 x 50 feet; ma- 
chine shop, 50 x 100 feet. All of the 
new equipment for the plant has been 
purchased. Its output will be ex- 
clusively shovels, plates and scoops, 
and its capacity will be about 500 
dozen per day. 

The Consolidated Casting Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., valves, stove trimmings, 
and hardware specialties, announces 
that it was formed Nov. 1 to combine 
the interests of the Turnbull-Smith 
Co., of Syracuse, and W. F. Green, of 
Mechanicsville, N. Y., to increase the 
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facilities for marketing their individ- 
ual lines. The Green company has 
been manufacturing stove trimmings 
for over 20 years, which will be con- 
tinued to be manufactured at Mechan- 
icsville, as will the Turnbull- 
Smith Co.’s bath basin and sink bibs, 
together with its in brass, 
bronze and aluminum; but the Syra- 
cuse foundry will still continue to pro- 
duce castings in the above metals. 
The main office of the consolidation 
will be at Mechanicsville. 


also 


castings 


Trade Notes:— 

The offices of Goff, Horner & Co., 
Ltd., district agents for the 
American Rolling Mill Co., have been 
removed from the Frick building to 
the eighteenth floor of the Oliver 
building, Pittsburg. 

Edgar Allen & Co., Ltd., Chicago, 
announce that they have appointed 
Schrock & Squires, 291 Pearl street, 
New York City, eastern manager for 
the sale of Allen tool steels, stocks 
of which will be constantly carried 
by Schrock & Squires in order to meet 
promptly the needs of customers. 

M. M. Broad & Co., Chicago, an- 
nounce that they have dissolved the 
firm of M. M. Broad & Co. M. M. 
Broad has affiliated himself as a 
member of the firm of the American 
Iron & Supply Co., doing a regular 
scrap iron brokerage business in the 
First National Bank building, Chi- 
cago. L. J. Newman, his former part- 
ner, has accepted a position with the 
Ohio Iron & Metal Co., of the same 
city. 


sales 


Fires :— 

The foundry of L. G. McKnight & 
Sons Co., Gardner, Mass., was dam- 
aged, Dec. 1, the loss being estimated 
at $3,000. 

The plant of the Spalding-May 


Foundry & Machine Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
was badly damaged, Dec. 1, the loss 
being estimated at $30,000. A number 
of valuable patterns were also dam- 
aged. It is understood that the plant 
will be rebuilt at once. 


The Pidgeon-Thomas Iron Co., 
Memphis, suffered serious damage to 
its four-story building, on Dec. 1, 


the loss being estimated at $100,000, 
partly covered by insurance. 

The foundry of the Casey-Hedges 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., was seriously 
damaged, Nov. 29, the loss being 
about $15,000, covered by insurance. 
The machine shop was not damaged. 

The shops of the F. K. Russell Ma- 
chine Co., Dallas, Tex., were seriously 
damaged, Nov. 30, with a loss of 
about $10,000, 











